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Teachers 
helped 
design it... 


ee MAKE IT LIGHT SO IT CAN BE EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM... 


COMPACT SO IT TAKES LITTLE SPACE ON THE DESK ... SIMPLE TO OPERATE FOR 


BOTH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS... TRANSISTORIZED TO TAKE HARD SERVICE 99 


New 500 
Eikotape 
Recorder- 


Reproducer 


* Listed in the Yellow Pages 


That’s what teachers told us when we asked them what they 
wanted and required in a tape recorder for AV and tape teaching. 


Webster Electric took their advice and the result is the new 
Ekotape 500 Tape Recorder-Reproducer. It weighs only 22 
pounds; takes only 1.1 square feet of desk space; has new-type 
controls for easier, error-free operation and has a fully transis- 
torized amplifier and preamplifier for lower power consumption 
and operating temperatures — greater resistance to shock 
during transportation. 


The new Ekotape 500 also features three heads instead of 
two in the recording mechanism to permit monitoring before 
and during recording. U.S. Royalite case shrugs off rough han- 
dling, resists scuffs and scratches. Special “lift out” construction 
with carrying handle attached directly to the chassis means 
easier servicing, shorter out-of-service time. And, fidelity is 
unexcelled to provide better comprehension ! 

Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a demonstration in 
your school. Or, write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER AN 4 ELECTRIC 
RACINE-WIS 
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This is the year to 
experiment with 
programed learning 


A Message from TMI-GROLIER to 
Teachers and School Administrators 


Educators and school administrators are generally 
agreed today that programed learning is certain to be 
broadly adopted in the nation’s schools in the coming 
years. 

The basic questions no longer concern the merits of 
programed learning, but, rather, the best methods and 
materials for introduction in the specific circumstances 
of each school system. 

And this is a matter which each school system must 
establish for itself. There is much data and experience 
available, and many types of materials. Not only must 
these be objectively evaluated under classroom condi- 
tions, but educators will want to resolve such questions 
as: Should programs be used with—or without—ma- 
chines? . . . Should programs be used by all students 
in a class? by advanced students only? by the least 
advanced? ... What should be done with students who 
finish a program in less than the normally allotted time? 
... Should teaching machines and programed courses 
be substituted for conventional methods of instruction? 
to reinforce them? to supplement them? 

By familiarizing themselves now with the theory of 
programed learning, experimenting with ways of using 
machines and programs in the classroom, and methods 
of fitting programed courses into the curriculum, edu- 
cators will make it possible for subsequent adoption to 
be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty and 
disruption. 


TMI-GROLIER Materials Incorporate Findings of 
School Research 


Many of the questions that will naturally occur to 
educators have already been broadly investigated by 
TMI-GROLIER programing and field testing facilities. 
Our materials now incorporate innovations and im- 
provements suggested by both our cooperative research 
activities with several of the country’s leading school 
systems, and by information derived from the inde- 
pendent experimentation of hundreds of individual 
schools. For example, we find that regional differences 
and high rate of change in some of the sciences make 
it preferable, for the present, to program elements of 
certain subjects, rather than curriculum years. We 
believe that multiplication and division, fractions, addi- 
tion and subtraction, for example, should be programed 
independently, rather than as second, third, or fourth 
grade arithmetic. Treated as modular curriculum units, 
these programs can be easily adapted to a wide range 
of teaching situations. 

In addition to improvements made in the basic pro- 
grams through school evaluations, TMI-GROLIER will 
shortly be marketing a new version of its basic MIN- 
MAX Teaching Machine—the Mark II—which will in- 
corporate design features that schools have told us are 
essential, e.g., automatic paper feed and re-usable pro- 
grams. Our programing facilities in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, (Teaching Machines, Inc.) operate under the 
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personal supervision of men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers and pioneers in the field. TMI-GROLIER’s current 
programs provide a wide range of subjects chosen to 
indicate the rich possibilities of the new medium. Thir- 
teen basic courses in programed learning have been 
completed and thoroughly tested.* Eventually TMI- 
GROLIER programs will include virtually every subject 
in the elementary and secondary school curricula. 


A Challenge — And Opportunity — 
For The Coming Year 


The experiments which schools are now conducting, 
and will conduct in the coming months, are helping to 
prepare the way for one of the most important advances 
in the history of education. Enlightened educators rec- 
ognize that the process is a lengthy and complex one 
and that to defer experimentation now may result in 
undesirable lags later when broad adoption is generally 
indicated. 

TMI-GROLIER is eager to assist in programs of 
controlled experimentation by schools during the com- 
ing year, and to facilitate—in every possible way—the 
sharing of meaningful classroom experiences. 

To that end, we are developing a wide variety of 
materials. If you would like to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive them, write to us under your school let- 
terhead. Our educational consultants and field repre- 
sentatives are prepared to offer invaluable advice and 
assistance. In addition, we are constantly publishing 
literature on various aspects of programed learning 
and its implications to teaching and teachers. Write for 
a list of these publications to Dept. 84. 

*These tested TMI-GROLIER programs are available in 
quantity for immediate delivery: 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Spelling 

MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Punctuation 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Multiplication & Division Facts 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Decimal Numbers 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA II 

INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
Direct Current 

BASIC GERMAN READING 

BASIC SPANISH READING 

BASIC RUSSIAN READING 

BASIC HEBREW READING 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A Division of GROLIER, INCORPORATED{ 


+Publishers of Encyclopedia Americana, The Book of Knowledge, 
and other basic educational materials. 





TAPE RECORDERS 
make advanced teaching 
techniques easier! 


W.-M 
“‘ADD+A+ TRACK’ ' 


Any Instructor’s Most Valuable Teaching Tool! 


Versatile V-M **Add+A+Track”’® offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! A teacher records lessons; 
then, or at any later time, the student records 
on another track while listening to the teacher’s 
recording. On play-back, both recordings are 
heard simultaneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times without af- 
fecting the teacher’s or master track. 
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ALL V-M TAPE RECORDERS INCORPORATE THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES: 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’" Stereophonic Tape Re- 
corder with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’* — Model 


722—$259.95* List. Records Stereophon- 
ically; plays-back 2 or 4-Track stereo tapes. 
Twin Microphones. Dual Tuning Eye and Vol- 
ume Controls. Also Available V-M Stereo-Play- 
back Model 720 with “ADD+A+TRACK’®— 
$225.00* List. 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’" Tape Recorder—Model 
730—$169.95* List. Monaural Record and 
Play-back of a// three popular tape speeds— 
72, 334, 1% ips. Compact, Lightweight (Only 


@ Push-Button Controls afford 
simplified operation. 

@ High-Frequency Response and 
Fidelity to detect complete voice 
range differences. Highly beneficial 
to speech and speech therapy 
students! 


@ Input and Output Jacks permit 
recorder to be used in sound treat- 


@ Shut-Off Switch automatically 
shuts-off power supply . . . teacher 
concentrates on students, not 
recorder! 


@ Monitor switch for use of re- 
corder as an Ear-trainer with ear- 
phones, as a P.A. system, or to 
utilize amplifier in the recorder 
with a second sound source, such 


21 Ibs.) New 3-position Microphone. 
lin ed rooms from a control booth. 


as a phonograph! 


Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


NEW 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL from one unit to as many as your language laboratory requires. Write for information 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412— 
$49.95* List. V-M Synchronizer adds inaudible 
slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. CE 1261 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me additional information, without obligation, on V-M 
Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio Learning Center"’ proposal. 
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A GOOD YEAR 


For those of you who watch the 
cranes and bricklayers putting up new 
Catholic school projects, it was ap- 
parent that this year is one of the most 
active years in school construction and 
expansion of facilities in some time. 
Here in our office, we recently sur- 
veyed the Catholic school superintend- 
ents to ascertain some of the basic 
statistics in this matter and to see if 
we couldn't find out some of the prob- 
lems facing the superintendents other 
than lack of funds and lack of 
teachers (“These two are enough!” 
commented one Superintendent). 

Briefly then, this is the Catholic 
school expansion record for 1961. 


New elementary schools built—281 
Number of new students accommo- 
dated—93,437 

New High Schools built—95 
Number of new students accommo- 
dated—29,791 

New College buildings built—221 
Number of new students accommo- 


dated—23,073 


Since each of these figures repre- 
sents a considerable advancement over 
the 1960 figures, they indicate a re- 
solve and dedication on the part of 
parish, diocesan and _ educational 
authorities on all levels to provide 
greater and more facilities for contin- 
uing education of Catholic students. 

The superintendents, in synthesizing 
their major problems in a few words 
were candid and enlightening in their 
remarks. Although each. diocese had 
its own particular problem, the major 
areas of difficulty centered in three 
categories: teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministration. The obtaining of qualified 
lay teachers and their retention in the 
system was perhaps the problem men- 
tioned most emphatically. Educational 
facilities for gifted children was also 
mentioned as well as the immense 
problem of meeting the spiritual and 
academic challenges of the day with 
the resources at hand. Quite a few 
superintendents mentioned the parents 
of the school children as a definite 
problem and this mainly in the area of 
training the children for obedience and 
respect. As one Western superintend- 
ent put it, the difficulty is: 


Keeping before the minds of par- 
ents their obligation to instruct and 
direct their children to a proper and 
practical respect for authority and 
te require obedience at home. I 
believe today the parents are the 
childrens’ worst enemy. 
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But as much as these problems cop. 
cerned the educational leaders of oy 
archdioceses and dioceses, the problem 
of administration concerned them the 
most. Lack of personnel in the central 
office, the need for greater centralizg. 
tion in administrative matters, lack of 
a central educational fund, the convic. 
tion on the part of some that we must 
centralize our school systems away 
from the parish idea, especially on the 
high school level, and the qualifications 
of personnel working out of the dioce. 
san office in the roles of supervisors, al] 
were cited as prime problems ip 
dioceses from East to West, from 
North to South. 

Naturally, these three areas do not 
cover all comments. In fact a wide 
spectrum of opinions were received 
outside these three, mostly centering 
on local problems such as bus trans- 
portation, nursing services, teacher 
certification, public apathy, and cur. 
riculum. Broad problems such as the 
“efforts of NEA to monopolize educa- 
tion in the United States” and “edu. 
cating the parents to defend their 
natural and civic rights before the 
state and public” were also mentioned 
and were indicative of the concern on 
the part of some of the superintendents 
on these matters. 

Statistics and problems, 1961. The 
Catholic school system grows. Its prob- 
lems seem to multiply but, as we meet 
them one by one, we inevitably sur- 
mount them and push on to feed, 
foster, and further the greatest Catho- 
lic educational system in the world. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 


For the past four years, a group 
of distinguished scholars have bees 
studying the role of religion in the 
free society. Under the aegis of th 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institution and with John Cogley # 
chairman, the group has met at vali 
ous times to discuss the facets of the 
problem, deliver papers, hear guest 
speakers, and attempt to highlight the 
problems. In addition, during th 
course of the study, three pamphlet 
grew out of their deliberations, & 
amining the problem as a whol 
(Religion and the Free Society), the 
problem of religion in the schools, and 
parochial schools within the society 
(Religion and the Schools), and th 
influence of religious groups in # 
tempting to influence the community 
(The Churches and the Public). 
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Within the past few weeks, the 
goup has published their fourth 
and last pamphlet, Religion and 
American Society, A Statement of 
Principles. The group will meet no 
more and, as a result, this effort will 
be their last effort in this field. 
Specifically intended not to provide 
answers as such, since they maintain 
that they cannot give answers to many 
of these problems, the group herein 
sets down the framework for the prob- 
lem of Religion in America, makes 
some very broad recommendations of 
some topics, and refuses to decide 
anything on others. As a result, it 
should not be looked to for definitive 
judgments on what should and should 
not be done in America in regard to 
Religion. However, its value lies not 
in those decisions it does make but 
in its bringing together a synthesis of 
the arguments in the general areas of 
disagreement in this field. The section 
on religion in the schools is partic- 
ularly valuable from this standpoint. 
Merely presenting the problem and 
the views of the contending forces, 
the pamphlet very neatly summarizes 
opposing positions and presents them 
in a brief, clear manner. 

The role of religion in public schools 
may be debated for years and years. 
The issue of Federal Aid may be 
decided next year. But this pamphlet 


































nee can provide a fine background for 
ably a understanding and action. Single 
oon copies are available free of charge by 





writing the Center in Santa Barbara, 
California. 







ENTRANCE TESTS 
AND LATER GRADES 


Conclusive proof that a central or- 
ganization can inform hundreds of 
colleges accurately how well their ap- 
plicants are likely to do in first-year 
studies, has been furnished in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the American Col- 
lege Testing Program. Dean of Ad- 
missions at St. Louis University and 
coordinator for the ACT-affiliated 
Missouri College testing program, R. 
M. Keefe reported that 64,000 stu- 
dents from 164 ACT-participating 
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ae ef Clleges joined in the study which 
a analyzed the ACT test scores made 

ciety), the by the students in the 1959-1960 year 





aig ~their high school marks and their 
first year college grades. Run through 
an IBM computer available to the 
.§ Program, the study accomplished in 
twenty hours what individual colleges 
would have to spend weeks on. With 





























the results, the ACT program will 
soon report to the 164 colleges unique 
“predictive” indices computed es- 
pecially for each college. Since high 
degrees of agreement were found be- 
tween the predictive ACT test scores 
and high school grades, these indices 
should provide a much used tool for 
the admission officers in the various 
colleges. This study will be repeated 
annually. 


‘DAT OL’ DEBBIL 


It seems that nowadays as part and 
parcel of every: election, there must 
be a church and state issue to be re- 
solved. The recent election on No- 
vember 7 was no exception. In New 
York State, the voter had to decide 
whether or not to pass an amendment 
that would allow the State’s credit to 
be used to provide the backing for the 
State Dormitory Authority to loan 
money to higher educational institu- 
tions within the State for proper ex- 
pansion of facilities to meet future 
demands. This referendum would have 
applied to private and Catholic col- 
leges and universities as well as the 
public colleges. 

As soon as this became known, the 
hue and cry was raised. Separation of 
Church and State resounded through- 
out the “letters to the Editor” columns 
and editorials of the major journals. 
Lines were quickly drawn. Major op- 
position came from the Protestant 
churches, the State Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Citizens Union 
and other groups. Protestant ministers 
spoke out from their pulpits against it. 
Aside from the Catholic support for 
the Amendment, it was also supported 
by the Association of Colleges and 
Universities, the Commission on In- 
dependent College and Universi- 
ties, the State Board of © Re- 
gents, and Governor Rockefeller. 
Thus, Catholics and educational 
authorities of the State were for it, 
Protestants and public school groups 
opposed it. 

The measure was defeated by 130,- 
000 votes in an overall total of 2,300,- 
000 cast, with the voters of upstate 
New York providing the clinching 
margin after New York City voters 
had endorsed it by a narrow margin. 

‘Dat Ol’ Debbil has been defeated 
again so we wait until that time when 
the people will realize that the Debbil 
they fight is nothing more than com- 
mon sense and logic designed to bene- 
fit the entire community—not just one 
group. 





IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


* The executive secretary of the 
Bishops’ Committee for Migrant 
Workers, Msgr. William Quinn, gave a 
boost to the “eggheads” in this world. 
Msgr. Quinn said that Catholics must 
learn to respect intellectuals and get 
used to the term “eggheads” which is 
commonly applied to them. “The world 
is not going to be saved by basketball 
players,” he remarked. The status of 
the intellectual will perhaps always be 
a bone of contention in any society but 
for those who would like to be brought 
up to date on Catholic thinking in re- 
gard to the intellectual and his endeav- 
ors, we urge investigation into the book 
published recently by Appleton, Cen- 
tury, Crofts, Inc. on American Ca- 
tholicism and the Intellectual Ideal. 
This book, edited by Frank L. Christ 
from St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, and Gerald Sherry, edi- 
tor of the Central California Register, 
fully explores both the historical and 
contemporary dimensions of the in- 
tellectual ideal and the standing of the 
Church in relation to it. A composite 
of the writings of leading Catholic and 
non-Catholic intellectuals, it repre- 
sents a massive effort to assemble all 
pertinent material on one topic in one 
book. A better topic would be hard to 
find, and a better treatment would be 
impossible to find. 


* This year, for the first time, there 
are signs that the college-going pattern 
of young Americans is changing so 
rapidly that it may upset even the 
most liberal estimates of future needs 
for college expansion. While the past 
decade has shown a steady 1% rise 
in college enrollment per year, the 
most reliable guess for this year is a 
tremendous rise of 6%. This means 
that an estimated 43% of the 1961 
high school graduating class will be 
entering four-year colleges. This is 
truly a phenomenal development and 
may well render obsolete much of the 
current planning for the future financ- 
ing of higher education. 


*In Richmond, Virginia, diocesan 


grade schools will not be permitted to 
sponsor dances for pupils announced 
Father Richard Burke, superintendent. 
Principals and pastors also have been 
notified that all high school activities 
under school sponsorship are to end 
not later than midnight. 








en minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
i you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That's why we'd like 
sinvite you to try one — or all three — for ten days .. . FREE. The only thing 

ou have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what's in store for you 
top-notch performance and added advantages. 


; At first glance, the printed 
Ane ne, specifications on all student 
, "microscopes look the same. 
lou might well ask “‘What’s the difference — 
any?” Here are the facts. 
Even many of the largest manufacturers 
| that optical and mechanical short cuts 
wite acceptable in microscopes designed 
school or college laboratory. There- 
, they design their microscopes with 
er-resolution objectives, without con- 
and often simplify mechanical con- 
tion. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
dels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
med to give regular, professional performance, 
with no compromise in image quality. 


LAWS OF OPTics HOLD «FOr @_ begin- 


ning student, 
STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


seen through the microscope will 
pear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
see a correct image? A true picture? 
Magnification without resolution is empty 
.. the image appears blurred and details 
fringed with diffraction lines in much 
same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
ries’ of objectives which, though named to 
ply “achromatic’’, still let color and aber- 
rations in through the back door. Ail 
INITRON Student Microscopes are 
ipped with the same professional-type 
tives supplied on our more expensive 
edi models. Because our high-dry 
objectives and condensers each have a 
ical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
enjoy the same quality image at 400X or 
DOX that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


A CONDENSER? [= microscopes using 


‘student series’ objec- 
the omission of a condenser may not 
too serious, because there is really no high 
wical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
ized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
copes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
resolution of our professional quality ob- 
wes. We also provide an adjustable iris 
fiaphragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
© control light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
RON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
produce an image of optimum contrast 
clarity. 
T STAND ‘eachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? ©28y operation, durability 
' and adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
nds are designed to give. Positive and 
mooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
tk and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
knobs gives easy tension adjustment to 
tt any preference. A separate and inde- 
dent fine focus with full range of travel 
@ precision micrometer screw to assure 
arp images. 
Now — about the microscope stage. For 
€ movement of the specimen at 400X 
her, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
anical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
feature — but only on their higher 
iced models.) All UNITRON Student 
croscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
pped to permit future addition of a precise, 
inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
the large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
9 acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
hd the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
idental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

uilt-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students ¢o pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
as the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type... a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X magnification. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


NEW 10X WIDE 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.S.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
uirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and_ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


*Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
nformation on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


JNITRON STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
EYEPIE oe Ma) 
ei ae ek 


$107 each 


NITRON AUTO-ILLUMINATION MODE 


UNITRON STUDENT—LABORATORY MODEL MLEB 


UNITRON 


TaD OL aT Te 


reat 


0 | accept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Mode(s) __.__._.___—~____for 10 days. sow 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog # 


NAME 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
STREET. 


| 
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“RATS ARE EVERYWHERE. Just 
recently, as I turned around at Mass 
to preach, a rat fell from the thatched 
roof of the hut right on top of me and 
then scurried away. Another time there 
was one on the altar while I was saying 
Mass. Another time one jumped on top 
of me while I was sleeping.” 

The priest who tells these horren- 
dous experiences is Father Hyacinth 
Putz, O.P., who wrote “Home Is a 
Distant Land” for readers of YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER (Special Report 
on the Church’s World Mission, Sep- 
tember 29, 1961). He included the 
incident in his original manuscript, but 
we felt it was too harrowing for young 
readers. 

Stories and story ideas come in all 
sorts of ways to the MESSENGER staff. 
In this case, one of our editors, Tom 
Lennon, roomed with Father Putz in 
his college years. When we wanted a 
first-hand account of a missioner’s life, 
Tom naturally thought of Father Putz. 

Putting together special reports re- 
quires months of planning, dozens of 
letters, and often personal visits to get 
the story. For instance, Jim Feely 


traveled to Los Angeles and spent a 
few days with the Lay Mission Helpers 


before writing that feature. . . . Jack 
Heher attended the National Catholic 
Interracial Council convention in De- 
troit and talked with the experts there 
for three days in preparation for the 
special report on the Negro in America. 

Sometimes traveling works the other 
way. Father James Hurley dropped 
into town recently to talk over a special 
supplement he’s writing for a forth- 
coming issue of YOUNG CATHOLIC MEs- 
SENGER. It doesn’t have a title yet, but 
it will be a series of short meditations 
to help your students prepare for Mass. 
You'll remember Father Hurley as the 
author of the dramatic YCM supple- 
ment on the Stations of the Cross a 
few years ago. 

While browsing through some old 
MESSENGER volumes the other day, we 
happened to notice how often there 
were stories about Communism and 
its dangers long before it became fash- 
ionable to fight the Red menace. And 
we're a little bit proud of the fact that 
we carried a whole series of articles 
on the meaning and nature of Com- 
munism back in 1957-58. This Catholic 
Civics Club program was probably the 
first systematic effort ever made to 
teach upper-grade pupils the nation 
over what Communism is all about. 

Want samples and more informa- 
tion? Drop us a note and they'll be on 
their way to you. Write: YOUNG CATH- 
OLIC MESSENGER, 38 West Fifth Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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Judge Not by Numbers 


Eprror: 


An effective guidance program is the 
key to meeting effectively the individual 
needs of students. This guidance pro- 
gram can function equally well in either 
a large or a small school. 

We have no apologies to make to 
James Bryant Conant for having fewer 
than 100 graduates in some of our 
schools. Neither need we call this a 
deficiency. In our coeducational school 
here in Charleston, our Seniors this year 
number 86. Eight of them are National 
Merit Semifinalists. Last year we gradu- 
ated 92; they won 26 college scholarships 
and 90 of them are in college now, many 
having been placed in advanced Eng- 
lish and mathematic classes. Are we to 
close our doors to these students be- 
cause Conant says we are taboo? 

Sister M. Carla, O.S.F., has given a 
specific example of an excellent English 
program geared to meet the individual 
needs of 42 Seniors (Catholic Educator, 
Oct., 1961). This is one of the many ways 
of meeting the needs of students in a 
small school. 

A school of 300 can easily have two 
sections each ability-grouped. In addition, 
there would be re-grouping within the 
classes. 

Sister Carla has also clearly shown that 
with “the initiative and personal en- 
thusiasm of each individual teacher on 
the staff” a school with fewer than 100 
graduates can be a tribute to the educa- 
tional system of America. 

A school is not judged by its numbers, 
but by how it meets the needs of the 
numbers that it does enroll. Conant’s 
“idea of giving a student as good an edu- 
cation as he might get in a school de- 
signed just for him” can and is carried 
out in good small schools under the 
direction of dedicated, enthusiastic 
teachers who work as guidance coun- 
selors 24 hours a day in their personal 
contacts, their daily prayers, their 
thoughts, and their deepest midnight 
dreams. 

In addition to a thorough detailed test- 
ing program followed by personal inter- 
views and follow-ups, the teacher, guid- 
ance counselor, or both, will do well to 
solicit the understanding and cooperation 
of parents. It is unrealistic that parents 
should leave the problem of helping 
the student to discover his interests and 
abilities and make future plans. This 
should be a working partnership be- 


tween school and home. The school, 
however, must take the initiative. To. 
gether they will give the student the 
education he needs regardless of num- 
bers in the student body. 


Sister M. Harriet, O.S/F, 
Principal, Charleston Catholic High, 
Charleston, West Va. 


A Vote Against Deciphering 
Eprror: 


Sister Mary Xavier’s article on hand- 
writing which appeared in your October 
issue is long overdue! Army training cen- 
ters are not the only ones chagrined 
by the poor penmanship of applicants. 
Questionnaires and application blanks in 
any field are frequently a test in decipher- 
ing, equalled only (in many cases) by 
the misspelling recorded on the same 
papers. 

Calling the attention of educators—at 
home and in school—to the gravity of 
this problem is the first step toward its 
solution, and for this Tae Catruoxic Epv- 
caTor should be cou»mended. 

Sister Xavier's emphasis on the im- 
portance of making writing “a good tool, 
which the user is not ashamed to show,” 
gives the point under discussion proper 
perspective. Although writing is no mor 
than a tool in itself, yet it is an instrument 
which can be used for more than e 
pression of thought on paper. Accurate, 
careful, neat writing is at the same time 
an aid to better spelling and to a higher 
quality of composition, for inferior work 
in these respects frequently stems from 
carelessness, hurry, and thoughtlessness 
(lack of concentration ). 

Perhaps it would be accurate to say 
that the poor handwriting so prevalent 
today reflects the speed and passivity 9 
characteristic of our age. In writing a 
in driving, the idea is to do it as fast as 
possible, even if there is nothing to do 
after that. The passive attitude resulting 
from canned entertainments—TV, movies, 
radio, sipping cokes at a corner dmg 
store—stands as a block to anything cre 
ative which requires effort, such as writ- 
ing. 

The motivations Sister suggests for 
prodding youngsters into better pe 
formance would probably be more effec 
tive if they could be reinforced y 
models, Children are great imitators. f 
large alphabet cards with the capital 
and small letters are placed above the 
front writing board, and correct form# 
tion of troublesome letters pointed out 





frequently, with opportunity for even a 
minute of immediate practice, the tool 
of writing might gradually begin to take 
on, in more and more instances, a shape 
and form worthy of commendation rather 
than lamentation by major generals, 
university professors, and questionnaire 
tabulators. SisreR Mary Tueresira, S.S.J. 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help High School, 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Aim Is Intellectual Goodness 
Eprror: 

Sister M. Bernarda, O.S.B., in her 
article “Forming Christ in Students” in 
the October issue of THE CaTHOLIC 
EpucaToR, points out some of the needs 
of youth today: emotional stability, 
greater maturity, a need for “roots.” 
Above all, she indicates how necessary 
it is that students learn to lead Christ- 
like lives. Certainly, as Sister shows, 
young people must acquire a proper 
perspective with regard to their goals 
in life, their personal worth, and that 
of their neighbor. 

The aim specific to the school is to 
effect intellectual goodness in man. 
Man’s reason is his only discursive power; 
it is not possible to speak of discourse 
in the human will. We may speak, how- 
ever, of training the will. Still, this train- 
ing is not properly the aim of education, 
and over-emphasis on _ will-training 
through what might be termed group 
guidance should not be allowed to crowd 
out essential elements in the curriculum 
whose object is to perfect the intellect. 
The development of a strong and right 
will is an activity shared by all of the 
institutions which influence man from 
birth to death: the Church, the family, 
and society in general. Rather, the solu- 
tion to the problem at hand is an ade- 
quate and orderly training of the in- 
tellect which will ensure thereby, proper 
guidance of the will. 

This truth, mentioned by Pius XI 
in his encyclical letter On the Christian 
Education of Youth, is applicable to a 
problem Sister mentions: the need for a 
fuller doctrinal and factual basis to be 
given in both elementary and high school. 
As the consequent study of theology in 
college is more fruitful because of better 
preparation for its inception into the 
curriculum, so, in direct proportion, will 
our colleges produce young people as 
competently equipped in theology as they 
are equipped in the arts and science. 

The importance of the perfecting of 
the intellect is brought out further, and 
with greater emphasis, in a consideration 
of man’s last end: the intellectual ap- 
prehension of the Godhead in the 
Beatific Vision. Only in a soul possessing 
the ultimate Truth, may the human will 
elicit its supreme act of love, eternal 
and irrevocable. SisreER Maponna, O.P. 
Sacred Heart Elementary School, East 


Abin, 
AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


This new dual-track monaural recorder combines professional fea- 
tures with classroom-engineered durability and ease of maintenance. 
@® Rigid, one-piece, die-cast aluminum deck for positive permanent 
alignment of all mechanical parts. ® Simplified transport mechanism, 
completely self-compensating for wear. ® Standard NARTB record 
and playback compensation for interchangeability of tapes and true 


reproduction of pre-recorded tapes. © 10-watt transformer powered 


high-fidelity amplifier. © Large 9” oval dual-cone extended range 


speaker. © Straightforward classroom-designed controls with oper- 
ating instructions right on the face. ®@ Headphone or speaker monitor- 
ing. Can be used as PA System. ® Instant selection of 3.75 or 7.5 ips 
speeds. © Scuff resistant silver brown fabricoid-covered %” plywood 
case with metal corners and knees. Generous storage spaces for reels, 


microphone, and AC cord. @ Only 22 lbs. @ 


#19920. 


ATC 100M 


$299.25 list - 


CLASSROOM RECORDER 


ARE TRANSFORMER POWERED FOR COMPLETE SAFETY 
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NGUAGE LABORATORIES 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 
PROVE 
HEADSETS 
NEED NOT 
BREAK DOWN 


The 


Model LT-100 
Dynamic 


The 


Model LT-500 
' Magnetic 


DYNAMIC or MAGNETIC 


HEADSETS 
MOISTURE-PROOF 
SHOCK RESISTANT 


Dynamic and Magnetic Headsets are 
rapidly becoming a “standard require- 
ment” in the original installation of 
language laboratories and as “auto- 
matic” replacements for older, less 
effective, crystal and ceramic type 
headsets. 


Now PM & E’s introduction of the Pro- 
fessional Model LT-100 Dynamic and 
Student Model LT-500 Magnetic head- 
setsprovides a new degree of wide range 
performance and dependability. 


Dynamic and Magnetic acoustic 
principles have created headsets imper- 
vious to humidity and guaranteed 
resistant to concussions that normally 
put crystal or ceramic headsets out 
of commission. 


The importance of these outstanding 
features has been universally recognized 
as Dynamic and Magnetic headsets have 
become the first to be accepted in every 
state. 

Whether you are considering the initial 
installation of a language laboratory or 
replacement of some of your present head- 
sets, ask your acoustic supplier about the 
superior technical features incorporated 
in PM & E’s new Dynamic or Magnetic 
headsets . . . features that provide excep- 
tionally long term, maintenance-free 
operation. 


Convenience Feature: The Profes- 
sional Model LT-100 features conveni- 
ent and time-saving “in the classroom” 
cord set replacement. 


For complete information on these 
new headsets and the name of your 
nearest PM & E supplier, write: 


PLASTIC MOLD & ENGINEERING 


Dept. C 
265 Wampanogg Trail 


East Providence, R. I. 





Sight and Sound Language Station 


A new, low-cost, portable “Sight and 
Sound Language Station” has been intro- 
duced by Viewlex, Inc. of Holbrook, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Contained in a compact luggage case, 
the Sight and Sound Language Station 
offers a low per student equipment cost 
and flexibility of use. 

The unit adds a third dimension to 
the standard methods of language teach- 
ing. The addition of a descriptive picture 
synchronized with the lesson accelerates 
and simplifies the language courses. 


Applicable to individual or small group 
instruction, the unit combines 35 mm film- 
strip rear projection of screen images 
with a four-speed hi-fi record player and 
four sets of headphones. The 7” x 9” 
screen moves into position as the case is 
opened. The record player takes records 
up to 12” size. There is a built-in speaker 
with tone and volume controls for group 
participation. 

When earphones are used, up to four 
pupils can use the instrument without 
disturbing others in the room. 

The unit is 15” x 15” x 5” in size, 
weighs 13 pounds, and is priced at 
$149.95. 

According to Viewlex, over fifteen firms 
now offer filmstrip and record foreign 
language programs for use with this unit. 
They include, McGraw-Hill, The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Pathescope Educa- 
tional Films, and The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation. A-V 26 


Language Lab Brochure 
Issued by RCA 


Combined pictures and text make this 
new 8-page brochure issued by Radio 
Corporation of America a helpful guide 
for teachers and administrators. 

This comprehensive brochure features 


the latest RCA Preceptor Language Lab. 
oratory equipment. It furnishes info; 
mation on the functions, use, and instal. 
lation of a laboratory, and also brief 
specifications on equipment. 

For a free copy write to Educational 
Electronic Products, RCA Telecommuni- 
cation Center, Meadow Lands, Penna. 

A-V 21 


TRW Offers Booklet on 
Language Lab Testing Techniques 


A new brochure that treats of the 
several techniques for testing students in 
the language laboratory has been made 
available by Thompson Ramo Wodl- 
dridge, Inc., Educational Electronics Di- 
vision, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

The requirements for oral laboratory 
testing are set forth. Students’ motivation, 
student reward, programming of the tes 
questions, and the handling of dual chan- 
nel magnetic tape or magnetic disc in 
the student recording equipment are given 
consideration. 

Recommendations are made to handk 
the problem of objective oral testing. 

Copies of the brochure are available 
by writing to the Division’s offices at 532 
Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

A-V 2% 


The New Bell & Howell 


Filmosound Specialist 


A woman can comfortably carry the 
new Bell & Howell 542 Filmsound Spe 
cialist, says the company, accounting for 
the lightness by the magnesium castings, 
miniaturized electrical components, ani 
a fibre glass case. 

This new 16 mm sound _ projector 
weighs only 29 pounds—8 pounds lighter 
than previous B&H models. It is said to 
give the brightest picture of any com 
parable machine and it has full-range, 
high quality sound without distortion. 


It was designed specifically for the e& 
ucational, religious, and industrial fielés 
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where use is continuous, according to the 
company. 

It was subjected to field tests in nine 
states with wide range of climatic condi- 
tions with films of all ages and varying 
qualities run through the Specialists at 
over 100 meetings. 

While it was engineered to require 
almost no maintenance, the modular con- 
struction permits components to be re- 
moved and replaced easily. The teacher 
will welcome the quick and easy changing 
of the projection lamp. The lamp housing 
swings open on hinges and the bulb pops 
out at the touch of a lever. The exciter 
lamp also is loosened quickly by a re- 
lease lever. 

Bell & Howell’s exclusive Proximity 
reflector lamp with built-in reflector pro- 
vides ideal brightness and the Super 
Proval 2-inch £/1.4 lens allows more tru- 
color light to reach the screen than any 
other lens on the market, the maker states. 

A still picture clutch enables the pro- 
jectionist to stop the movie at any frame, 
allowing the teacher to personalize the 
presentation by adding his comments or 
having pupils respond to questions. 

In the accompanying photo, the pupil 
finds no difficulty in setting up the Spe- 
cialist for the teacher. 

Model 540, the standard version of the 
Specialist, has a 750-watt lamp and an 
f/1.6 lens. It is the same as the 542 in 
all other features except that it does not 
have the still picture clutch. A-V 29 


College of New Rochelle 
Gets Unusual Language Lab 


“Giving our women the opportunity 
to work in a modern electronic language 
laboratory,” says Dr. Josephine Vallerie, 
head of the foreign language department 
at the College of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
“is like giving them a chance to listen 
to tireless native speakers; they cannot 
but learn to properly speak, understand, 
and use a foreign language. In short, it 
will help make language at New Rochelle 
a communication skill, not just an aca- 
demic accomplishment.” 


The unusually flexible electronic lan- 
guage classrooms constitute a two-part 
system which includes a recording studio 
as well as the language laboratory itself. 
The latter houses 30 individual student 
booths and an instructor’s console. It was 


built and installed by the Educational 
Equipment Division of Edwards Co., 
Inc. 

The heart of the system, the console, 
contains four channels on which four 
separate lessons can be beamed to stu- 
dents, in any combination of student 
booths. Channel four is fed from the 
recording studio. 

Students participate fully in foreign 
language lessons. The design of the stu- 
dent booths permits them to respond ap- 
propriately while hearing lesson material 


and instructions through earphones. Then, 
by means of microphones and dual track 
recording and playback equipment at 
each booth, students can record both 
lessons (on one track) and responses (on 
the second track ). 

When the lesson is complete, students 
then play back tapes to compare per- 
formances with their instructors. The stu- 
dent’s track can be erased and re-recorded 
at will. The students can improve their 
performance, perfect accents, or sharpen 
fluency. A-V 30 


GEST; 


hope 
prove 
helpful 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about ‘the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 
and treat for class last week of 
school before the Christmas holi- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


pp neaPPy, “hole. 
° 
a) 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
¥ white; tint % pink; and % 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 

be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 


ec, by toothpick. 


On 
Gay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
he bright, lively taste of delicious 
Z Wrigley's Spearmint Gum can give 
you a little lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Decontamination Fountain 


First-aid for facial contamination and 
the effects of acids, etc., in laboratories is 
offered by a new swing-down emergency 
eye, nose, and mouth-wash fountain. 


Spray bars in “stand-by” position are 
up and out of the way. The swing-down 
principle of spray bars actuates a quick 
opening valve and releases an instantane- 
ous flow of water 8 inches by 8 inches, 
bathing the entire face at close to nega- 
tive pressure. 

The volume is controlled by loose key 
stop. Water consumption is between 8 
and 10 g.p.m. on between 10 and 20 
Ibs. flow pressure. 

Models are available for installation on 


back of lab tables or sinks; side operated 
models for end of sink; and recessed 
models have bottom supply. 

For illustrated bulletin No. 80, write 
Logan Emergency Showers, Inc., P.O. 
Box 111, Glendale, Calif. SS&E 29 


Manger Scene in “Stained Glass” 


The lovely manger scene is recreated 
in a “stained glass” design by Stained 
Glass Color Art of Waukesha, Wis. 

This Christmas story is told in 9 sec- 
tions that can be used individually or 
grouped together in various ways to fit 
almost any size window or wall. 


Write for CAMBOSCO CATALOGS 


FOR ALL LEVELS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


8 
it 
} 

s 


High Schools and Colleges. ...The 
Cambosco Order Book. Over 200 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, some 
7,000 items for the school laboratory 
—chemistry, physics, biology sup- 
plies. Latest equipment, up-to-date 
pricing—an invaluable catalog for the 
established science departments or 
new science courses. 


Elementary Schools.... 

Elementary Order Book. A 72- 
page condensed edition of the above 
catalog featuring apparatus and sup- 
— for science programs in the 
lementary Schools. Includes items 
for chemistry, physics and biology 
courses and general science. 


Elementary Science Experiments. ... 
Cambosco Elementary Science Units 
Catalogs. Contains almost 200 ex- 
periments from Plant Study, Air, 
Weather to Astronomy. Every ex- 
periment comes with complete in- 
structions, gueranteed to perform as 
described. Especially helpful in 
planning new science programs in 
the Elementary Schools. 





Write today for any of the above, free. 
ae include name and address of your 
school. 


CAMBOSCO SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. 


“The Teaching Tools of Science Since 1904” 
37 Antwerp St., Brighton Station, Boston 35, Mass. 





The manger scene is lithographed op 
a special translucent paper that glow; 
like “stained glass” when colored with 
ordinary crayons or marking pens. 

The kit contains nine designs, one large 
34” x 44” pattern, and eight addition 
8/2” x 11” patterns. 

All are had for $2.00 postpaid from 
Stained Glass Color Art, Box 82h 
Waukesha, Wis. SS&E 3 


Three Vocational Books 


Three economical vocation books haye 
been released by St. Paul Publications 
Queen of Apostles Seminary, Derby, N.Y, 

All three books look closely at religious 
vocations, but from quite different and 
unusual viewpoints. One offers humor, 
one poetry, and one a reasoned treatise, 

Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle, author o 
the best-selling “Cana Is Forever,” wrote 
the new popular treatise on the priestly 
vocation. He calls it Looking Toward the 
Priesthood. 

Sem-Beams is a collection of cartoons 
depicting the comical aspects of modem 
seminary life. The artist-originator is Ed 
mund Sullivan of Akron, Ohio, a sem 
narian at Queen of Apostles Seminary, 

Completing the trio is Seminary Life 
in Verse, by Father Francis Louis Rid- 
ard, S.S.P. This is a pamphlet-sized a 
thology of poems dealing with a variety 
of topics, both moral and spiritual. 


HARVARD 
TRIP BALANCE 


Model No. 1550-$ 


2 Kilogram 
Sensitivity .......... 0.1 Grom 


List price 


BEAM BALANCE 
Model No. 750-S 
Capacity .....2610 Grom 


Sensitivity .....0.1 Grom 
List price 


CENT-0-GRAM 
TRIPLE BEAM BALANCE 


Model C.G. 311 


Sensitivity 
List price 


SCALE CORPORATION 
COMMER E : 


oe ON Le 


Dept. C-ED 
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50-$ 
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. $24.00 


TEACHERS’ PET 


Typing teachers like the new 
Underwoed TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE because it combines 
...Rugged construction to 
withstand rough classroom use 
..._Mxceptional lightness of 
touch 

...Exceptionally light, fast 
carriage return 

...Instantly responsive touch 
tabulation 


...Paper centering, title-head- 
ing centering and aligning 
scales and balanced margin 
indicators. 


poomuopun 
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PROVEN 
PLAN 

IN 

FUND 
RAISING 
WITH 
CANDY 


* For complete details 


Crestcard Co. 


169-173 Highland Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 


America’s leading & largest 
suppliers of Catholic Greeting 











MELODY MIDGET’S 


MUSIC 
For Rhythm Band 


Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 


A new, easy method even for the 
teacher with little or no musical 
background. Picture - number 
scores enable a child-director to 
lead the band. 


This material includes all you 
need for a successful and en- 
joyable band—a manual of in- 
structions and helpful hints for 
the teacher, picture number 
scores for a child-director, and 
a 12” LP record with directions 
for counting and twelve orches- 
trated melodies to accompany 
the scores. 


Order from:— 


Rhythm Band Music 
851 N. Leamington Ave. 
Chicago 5], Illinois 











News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 326) 


Looking Toward the Priesthood is a 
113-page paperback at $1; Sem-Beams is 
a 64-page booklet at 50¢; and Seminary 
Life in Verse is a 64-page pamphlet at 
35¢. SS&E 31 


Communism in Picture-Story 


Treasure Chest, the Catholic “comic” 
book published by Geo. A. Pflaum, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., will be carrying a ten-part 
series on communism, a series describing 


=r 


NEW! 
SONY 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 


life in the soviet states of America, djs. 
cussing the history and growth, and aim; 
of communism, and contrasting the teach. 
ings of Christianity and communism. 
Treasure Chest is distributed throug) 
parochial schools and parish reading racks 
Most of its readers are in the intermediat. 
and upper grades, but many adults ap 
said to read it, too. SS&E 32 


Occupational Exploration Kit 


A new self-learning technique aimed 
showing high school and college students 
important steps to follow when consider. 
ing occupations has been produced by 
Science Research Associates, 

The device, called SRA Occupational 
Exploration Kit, helps widen the occup. 
tional horizon of youngsters by letting 
them explore for themselves a frontier of 
jobs which they may never have co 
sidered. 

A unique feature of the OEK is a series 
of 21 punched cards coded in four colors 
Students select appropriate cards in ap- 
swer to four questions. When cards ar 
lined up, coded numbers direct the stv- 
dent to appropriate occupational briefs, 

The OEK contains 300 briefs providing 
the latest information on the over-all job 
picture, long-term job trends, specif 
career requirements, and employment op- 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER « 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBA® 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record Other Sony recorders ia 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while the - ee — aa 
listening to the first ...then playback both tracks simul- ™0"0Phonic bantam a 


taneously for parallel comparison. 


Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 


the 4 and 2 track transpot 
at $89.50, and the Sterecordet 
300 at $399.50. 


and symphonies. All these features plus the double tape The remarkable pocket-si# 


saving economy of new four track recording. 


Sony wireless microphone fo 


- = : . with 
The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is ‘>!¢-free communication, 


self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 


transmitter & receiver: $2 
For literature or nearest 


monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and dealer, write Superscope, Itt 


connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


Dept. R, Sun Valley, Calif 


SUPERSCOPE 
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portunities for a specific occupational 
field or job. 

The OEK is obtainable from Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie 
§t., Chicago 11, Illinois. SS&E 33 


Cenco Lab Instruments Catalog 


The largest catalog in its 71-year his- 
tory has just been published by Central 
Scientific Co., a division of Cenco Instru- 
ment Corp., Chicago 39. 

Its 1008 illustrated pages show the 
complete line of over 18,000 Cenco instru- 
ments and equipment for research, educa- 
tional and industrial laboratories. 

Of interest to educators are the cat- 
alog’s cross reference tables showing 
Cenco equipment numbers equivalent to 
numbers in the “Purchase Guide” pub- 
lished by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 


In writing for a copy of Catalog J-300 
use school letterhead and state educa- 
tional activity. Central Scientific Co., 1700 
W. Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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New BookCart by Grade-Aid 
A new double-sided bookcart, with 


space-saving slanted shelves, has been 
announced by Grade-Aid Corp., Nashua, 
N. H. 

Four feet wide, 38” tall and just 18” 
deep, the new bookcart contains 16 feet of 
book storage space. Several students may 
use the bookcart at one time, with all titles 
teadable from eye level. 

Mobility and easy handling are pro- 
vided by four three-inch swivel casters, 
two equipped with locking devices. 


Construction is said to be of sturdy 
furniture-grade_ steel, with anodized 
aluminum square tube corner posts. The 
new bookcart is available in tan with red 
end panels, or gray with blue end panels. 

For more information on this new book- 
cart and other modular, fireproof class- 
room equipment, write to Grade-Aid 
Corp., 46 Bridge St., Nashua, N. H. 
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Kit of Chemicals 


A complete kit of 114 chemicals 
selected for carrying out the hundreds of 
demonstrations in Tested Demonstrations 


in General Chemistry, by Hubert N. Alyea 
and Frederic B. Dutton, is now available. 

The kit consists of a set of labelled 
two-ounce plastic and glass bottles con- 
taining the necessary chemicals. These 
are packed in a substantial wooden case 
equipped with a brass handle and lock. 
The case is constructed so that it can be 
opened and placed on the lecture table 
with the bottles easily removed and re- 
placed during the demonstration. 

For a folder giving more complete 
description and prices, write to Alyea- 
Jackman Kits, Inc., P.O. Box 666, Potts- 
town, Pa. SS&E 36 


Developmental 
Reading 
Teaching Aids 


from 


The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


From the leader in Developmental Reading instruction now come 
two new outstanding teaching aids of the highest quality to further 


your school’s reading program. 


Phrase Flasher 


A teaching aid which sharpens the reading skills, the sturdy, rust-proof 


Phrase Flasher is simple to operate. 


Just insert the card in the Flasher, 


set the trigger and let it go. The phrase is visible for 1/50 sec. Prac- 
tice on the Phrase Flasher sharpens the facilities of concentration and 


comprehension. 


56 Phrase Cards are supplied. 


20 of general 


phrases of 6-23 spaces. The others are divided among Biology, 


Chemistry, Physics, Psychology and Social Science. 


The phrases 


are of graduated difficulty and contain phrases commonly used in the 


porticular subject study. 


$9.95 ea 
$9.50 5-9 unit 


$9.00 10 or more units 


$35.00 ea. 
$31.00 5-9 units 
$29.00 10 or more units 


For further details 
write: 


500 Fifth Avenue 


Prep Pacer 


A mechanical, electrically 
powered teaching aid, 
the Prep Pacer impels 
the student to greater 
reading speed and pro- 
hibits him from regressing 
or re-reading. To op- 
erate, set the Pacer at a 
speed slightly in excess of 
normal reading speed and 
follow the indicator down 
the page. At first, much 
material will be skipped 
and comprehension will 
lag. But surprisingly 
soon the reader will be- 
come more alert and at- 
tain greater speed with 
comprehension. The Prep 
Pacer is unique in that it 
can be used with any 
written material. 


The Reading Laboratory, Ine. 


New York 36, N.Y, 





THE TREND I$ 10 
LINGUATRAINER 
FOR COMPLETE 
CLASS CONTROL 


THROUGH . 


.. AUTOMATIC REMOTE CONTROL 


Single class, multiple class, individual programs are all 
easily controlled through the most advanced electronic 
language laboratory, the LinguaTRAINER Automatic 
Remote Control System. 


“We can have as many as 50 different programs going 
simultaneously,” reports Professor Pierre C. Oustinoff 
of William and Mary College. “Maximum flexibility 
allows our students to progress as rapidly as possible. Yet 
even in our 50-position system, LinguaTRAINER pro- 
vides complete control of our students at all times. We 
can monitor their progress, tutor a student or group of 
students, or observe their operation through control 
lights. And, we examine all of the students at the end 
of each laboratory period.” 


nga acyl tia 


LinguaTRAINER Automatic Remote Control means: 


... a transistorized electronic system that eliminates 
tape handling, desk clutter, and reduces mait- 
tenance. 


».. a Student position, designed to facilitate learning, 
with only one switch to operate. 


. a teacher console of advanced but simple design 
which combines the best pedagogic methods with 
newest technology. 


Investigate the advantages of Automatic Remote Con 


trol systems. Write for the eight-page descriptive bre- 
chure “The LinguaaTRAINER”. 


Callow Teaching Tough Moderw Techuolagy 
SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


194 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a subsidiary of GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc 
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POINTERS FOR PRINCIPALS 


WE EXTEND OUR CONGRATULATIONS to Brother Bartholo- 
mew, C.F.X., president of the secondary school depart- 
ment, NCEA, who with his staff publishes “Pointers for 
Principals.” The September 1961 issue begins the sec- 
ond volume. The purpose is to keep principals abreast 
of the news and developments that concern their de- 
partment. Writing of the school library, a contributor 
to the present issue scores a number of good points. 
He exhorts librarians and principals to examine their 
consciences on the effort they have made to push the 
school library. This institution is the “beating heart” 
of the entire school. The library should extend a chal- 
lenge to all teachers and students. Here they can drink 
deep of knowledge. If the students are indifferent, it 
is the teacher’s function to stir them to an appreciation 
of the facilities of the library. All of our students could 
do with a better appreciation of what the library offers, 
says the author. He does not disguise the fact that 
there are many problems, but all these problems have 
solutions, solutions which the principal can provide. 
The employing of a trained librarian is a problem of 
frequent occurrence. School time can also be a prob- 
lem. Clever scheduling can erase this problem. Finally, 
teacher apathy must be eliminated, but it remains true 
that the apathy of teachers often results from a lack of 
coordination between library people and school staff. 


THE LORD NEEDS LABORERS 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONS to the priesthood and the 
religious life engages the interest and the cooperation 
of every Catholic. There is a duty incumbent upon 
every one of us to pray for an increase in response on 
the part of our young people to a vocation to the 
higher life. We cannot properly pray for an “increase 
in vocations,” for God in His infinite wisdom and loving 
providence, offers the call to the priesthood and the re- 
ligious life to a number sufficient for the needs of His 
Church in any given period. We pray rather that the 
grace of God may move young people, our Catholic 
boys and Catholic girls, to accept the call of God. It 
seems evident that there is today a lack of response to 
the gentle invitation of Christ on the part of a great 
many of our young people. We must pray for and work 
that they may be more responsive to the invitation to 
enter the special service of the Master. 

Study of the mission field at times reveals a super- 
abundance of vocations, but this condition was never 
general in the Church. Today the losses sustained by 
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the Church in war-stricken areas have made the prob- 
lem of vocations more acute. It seems certain that 
America will be asked to contribute personnel on a 
larger scale than ever before. We may need to develop 
in time some sort of a plan of distribution. Arch- 
bishop Rummel speaks of “the creation of what they 
call a ‘Pool’ in the military parlance of the day, where 
there would be recorded a sort of reserve of personnel 
that could be distributed and sent wherever priests (or 
Sisters or Brothers) are needed.” The archbishop is 
of the opinion that we need have no fear of a super- 
abundance of vocations, for every priest and every Re- 
ligious will be sorely needed for years to come. If 
superabundance threatens in any corner of the Lord’s 
vineyard, priests could be ordained with the under- 
standing that they would be dropped into this per- 
sonnel pool for a while, until they can be placed in or 
sent to some portion of the Church where their work 
and services would be needed. 

The home is a nursery of vocations, for the mother is 
the first and most important teacher of the child. The 
priest holds a key position in developing and culti- 
vating vocations. Parent and priest should do every- 
thing in their power to promote vocations in boys and 
girls. Only too often is the young person with certain 
signs of a budding vocation left to drift to himself; he 
fails to get the word of guidance, direction, and en- 
couragement that he needs. Reticence on the part of 
those appointed by God to care for children, is -cer- 
tainly out of place. Archbishop Rummel declares that 
it is a grave mistake for priests never to speak about 
vocations. He commends priests for making a periodic 
public appeal in behalf of vocations, but he reminds 
them that most vocations are the result of individual 
contact. These contacts give a priest a sharpened sense 
of discernment that enables him to distinguish be- 





tween true and false signs of a vocation. His work with 
boys and girls in the school, in a sodality, in a recrea- 
tional organization, gives him greater insight into the 
character and purpose of each individual. There is, of 
course, no better medium of direction than the confes- 
sional wherein the priest becomes a doctor, a judge, 
a counselor under the direct action of the grace of God. 

“Christ could have instituted the Church on a dif- 
ferent basis,” writes the Archbishop, “but He preferred 
to place its development and permanency, humanly 
speaking, on the shoulders of comparatively weak men. 
Christ could have left the important functions of pass- 
ing religion on from generation to generation to some 
miraculous, mysterious, internal power in the souls of 
men, but He preferred to entrust it to the eloquence, 
so to speak, of men preaching the Word of God and 
administering the means of grace. . . . Vocations do 
not just happen; it requires almost a miracle of grace 
if they mature without the active interest of the priest.” 

We must never forget that a vocation is the gift of 
God, and therefore depends on the operation of divine 
grace. Very often the individual who feels the first 
urge of a vocation to God’s service, finds that he can- 
not exactly explain where the prompting comes from, 
but he has an inner feeling that is somehow or other 
telling him that this is the thing he wants. Vermeersch 
writes: “We derive our knowledge of the will of God, 
that will which demands our obedience, which ap- 
proves some of our acts, and esteems some more highly 
than others, from Holy Scripture and Tradition, by 
making use of the twofold light which God has be- 
stowed upon us, faith and reason. . . . God also may 
help our choice by interior movements, whether we 
are conscious of them or not, by inclinations leading 
us to this or that course of action, or by the counsels 
of a friend with whom we are providentially brought 
into contact, or He may even clearly reveal to us His 
will, or His preference. But this is an exceptional case; 
ordinarily the inward feeling keeps and confirms our 
decision, but it is only a secondary motive, and the 
principal part belongs to sound reason judging accord- 
ing to the teachings of faith.” 

There are certain signs that will enable the parish 
priest, the confessor, the teacher, the parent to deter- 
mine the fitness of the individual. Chief among these 
signs are the following: spiritual fitness, which is de- 
termined chiefly by the spiritual integrity and the 
spiritual ideals of the individual, and by his desire to 
do something outstanding for the honor and glory of 
God or the welfare of souls; moral fitness, which is 
synonymous with a virtuous character and life, and 
usually evidenced by a desire to walk in the way of 


perfection and by an aspiration to a life better ang 
higher than that of the ordinary layman; intellectugl 
fitness, which connotes a certain degree of physical 
presentability or presence, and sufficient health and 
strength for the routine life, the rather highly pres. 
sured life, of a priest or a Religious in the modem 
United States or in the trying areas of the mission field. 
He who would advise the young in this important 
matter, has need to determine the degree in which 
the individual measures up to these requirements, 

In a word, those who wish to be priests, Brothers, o 
Sisters should be persons of good character without 
any serious sinful habits, who have the desire and the 
capability with divine grace of leading lives of sacri. 
fice and prayer with the pure, poor, and obedient 
Christ, according to the regulations of the secular 
priesthood or the religious organization of their choice, 

The apostolate of vocations is God’s work, and it 
must be done in God’s way. We find God’s way in the 
pages of the Gospel narrative. He teaches us that it js 
an apostolate of prayer, fervent and constant prayer 
that inspires untiring labor. We must pray as if every. 
thing in this sublime enterprise depended on God; we 
must work as if the entire apostolate depended on ou- 
selves. 


SCHOOL POPULATION GROWS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST private school system became 
even larger in September 1961 when about 5,648,000 
students entered United States Catholic institutions. 
This is a record enrollment for Catholic colleges and 
secondary and elementary schools. Catholic grade and 
high schools have doubled their enrollment since 1945, 
the year marked unofficially by educators as the begin- 
ning of the current pupil boom. This growth has placed 
great strain on the available facilities in many dioceses. 
In St. Louis, two new parishes have been founded 
without schools. In St. Paul and Cincinnati, some 
Catholic elementary schools are opening without one 
or more of the lower grades. In Chicago, whose 53l 
Catholic schools form the nation’s biggest private 
school system, there is an increase of 11,000 pupils 
In Milwaukee about 15,000 children were turned away 
from Catholic grade schools for lack of space. The 
greatest need in the diocese of Wichita, Kansas, is class 
rooms and teachers. Expected elementary increases 
have caused serious congestion in many city and cout- 
try districts. Congestion in many schools is rigidly 
avoided by not accepting more than a teachable num- 
ber of pupils. High schools in September 1961 e 
pected a total enrollment of 933,000. 


ERRATUM: We regret any inconvenience to our readers caused by a typographical 
error in setting the A. J. Nystrom & Co. advertisement, page 294, November 


1961 issue. 
Elementary Science Charts. The 


The correct price is $90.00 for the set of 160 charts entitled: 
incorrect price was given as $9.00 
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Ideals in the Formation of Character 


[ris AN ADMITTED FACT that an inquiry into the nature 
of the development of man’s character and the various 
conditions determining it, is an important step towards 
an understanding of educational theory. For the object 
of education is not solely the imparting of theoretical 
and practical knowledge of life, custom, and tradition, 
but is also the formation of character. Therefore, if 
this task of character formation is to be satisfactorily 
discharged, clear ideas must be given about the nature 
of character, its origin and the influences that mold it. 
For although there is a general understanding of the 
meaning of character, it is not easily definable in a 
formal way, and of the scores of definitions that have 
been offered, hardly any one has gained general accept- 
ance. Nevertheless, all agree on the importance of 
the subject. In fact there is hardly anything which is 
more discussed in pedagogical circles than the forma- 
tion of character, and rightly so. All admit that a man 
of character is admirable, and consider him the sort of 
person with whom they wish to do business and asso- 
ciate. 

Since there is no generally accepted definition of 
character, it will be necessary to formulate a definition 
or at least to select from those offered the one that 
seems to describe the nature of character. Character, 
then, is a quality of soul, a dynamic quality, by means 
of which man consistently adheres to principles. It may 
be lost, it may be gained. It may be increased or less- 
ened. More than will power is needed, though this 
certainly is the elementary stuff of its composition. 
Clarity of thought, insight, or intellectual ability are 
not enough, for one can be of a sterling character and 
yet not be very bright. Beyond insight and strength 
there is an essential element of consistency. Therefore 
‘it is that fundamental quality by which man sees 
clearly enough and steadfastly wills the right, and he 
does this no matter what the consequences may be for 
himself or for others.”! Now then let us take a look at 
the nature of character. 


Nature of Character 


There are some who insist that character is an inborn 
trait; that it is not subject to education except in some 
particulars. They cite instances of those who have at- 
tained responsible positions in civic life after years of 
struggle against most unfavorable moral situations, 
that is to say, in spite of most unpropitious education, 
and of those who though surrounded with the best and 
highest moral influences and who though beneficiaries 
of the most excellent education, have become moral 
derelicts. Character is born, not made, according to 
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them. In contrast, there are those who are convinced 
that character is not innate and inalienable. It is not the 
cumulation of inborn traits. It is not bestowed nor in- 
herited nor does it just happen. It is the result of 
formation. 

The truth actually lies in the middle. Character de- 
rives from both sources. It is true that character is an 
inborn trait in as far as character is based on human 
nature. Heredity does have a part in character forma- 
tion too since each person must start and build his own 
character upon the bases of his native gifts. This in- 
cludes his body structure, nervous system, capabilities 
and aptitudes. However, environment plays a more im- 
portant role in character formation because it provides 
chances for the growth and development of hereditary 
capacities, and likewise supplies the opportunities for 
the growth and development of native talents. Char- 
acter is a man’s own personal achievement as a result 
of one’s own endeavors and personal effort. Man forms 
his character as he gathers and organizes knowledge, 
as he learns to control his attention, as he establishes 
his habits, as he cultivates his memory, as he develops 
his imagery, as he directs his interests and desires, as 
he controls his emotions, and as he forms his judgments 
and reasons out his decisions.” 


Three Influences 


All this is afforded by the school, the Church, and 
the home. Society turns to the school for inspiration 
and guidance in character formation because the 
school influences a larger number of individuals than 
any other institution and also because education is an 
indispensable mechanism of social control. Likewise, 
since the child has a supernatural destiny, the Church 
has provided complete religious education for her 
children. It is she alone who can teach men the truths 
according to which they must live if they are to achieve 
that destiny. However, another important factor must 
also be considered: the home. It is the first environ- 
ment in which the child’s character is shaped. Only 
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with A.B. and M.A. degrees in philosophy. 
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uted to Worldmission and Boletin Eclesiastico 
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the home can provide the intimate example, the con- 
sistent guidance and discipline that mold character. 
From what has been said it is clear that though char- 
acter has its roots in nature, nevertheless, it needs cul- 
tivation if it is to reach that perfection which renders 
it worthy of the name. Since it is highly important that 
an enterprise of such moment be carried out in an or- 
derly systematic way, it follows that character forma- 
tion must be the primary and essential function of 
education. It is education’s task to provide for the 
proper direction of the powers and capabilities of man 
to prepare him to lead an honorable life and so attain 
the end for which he was created. Since education is 
the full and harmonious development of the faculties 
and powers of man: physical, mental, moral, including 
the religious element, it follows that education must 
help each individual to make himself all that is pos- 
sible for him to become. Training is necessary for the 
making of a man and is needed for character formation. 


Need for Character Formation 


The chaotic conditions existing today in economic, 
political, and social life demonstrate the urgent need 
for the proper kind of character formation. These con- 
ditions can easily be seen from the facts that there is a 
serious increasing amount of crime and delinquency 
particularly among the young. As experience shows, 
there is a great decadence of family and home life, due 
in part to the existing economic order and to the inse- 
cure industrial conditions. There is a great increase in 
the number of broken homes caused by divorce. No- 
body will deny the demoralizing influence of licen- 
tious amusements, improper radio programs and filthy 
printed matter today. All these conditions exist today 
in our modern era and a partial remedy against this is 
the need for character formation. 

There exists a general conviction that there has 
never been a greater need for character training than 
during modern times. The chaotic conditions which 
have characterized the critical periods, through which 
mankind recently has been and still is passing, have 
given additional consideration and new impetus to the 
character-education movement. Crises in political and 
economical spheres practically have caused the de- 
velopment of a critical attitude concerning the results 
of education. The fundamental failure of modern edu- 
cation has been its inability to instill moral standards 
and to build a just social order. A challenge has been 
issued to education to supply principles for achieving 
and methods of attaining worthy objectives as well as 
measures for solving and remedies for controlling the 
social, economic, and moral problems of modern times. 
In fact, the chaotic conditions have revealed an eco- 
nomic, political, and moral corruptness which indi- 
cates that there can be no thorough going reconstruc- 
tion until education is able to achieve its real purpose, 
that is, by emphasizing right living.’ 

Just as an architect who wishes to build a house has 


all his plans laid out, with all the necessary informa. 
tion and elements needed, so too an educator before 
beginning his task should have a knowledge of the 
basic elements needed for molding character. All the 
elements that enter into character are capable of forma. 
tion by training, guidance, and direction, while the in. 
dividual is plastic enough to be molded, guided, and 
directed. It is important that the educator know what 
these are. There are no special courses involved, 
rather, the task of character formation consists in a gen. 
eral strengthening of the powers, capacities, and capa. 
bilities of the child by promoting at every turn and om 
every possible occasion all the factors which lead tp 
worthy character and in rooting out any pernicious 
traits which may manifest themselves in the process, 
Hence, the educator should have a good and thorough 
knowledge of the factors which form the bases of char. 
acter, if he is to be successful in his task of formation, 
These factors are: 


. True and worthy ideals 
. A strong will 

3. Good habits 

4. Emotional stability 

5. Moral integrity 


True and worthy ideals are something good which 
the intellect perceives and presents to the will. Th 
will in turn may or may not accept these ideals. Hence 
the will should be so trained as to accept those ideals 
that are worthy and to reject those that are unworthy. 
The facility with which a man does something come 
from constant practice and eventually develops into 
habit. The will controls the manner and degree in 
which thoughts and emotions are initiated, guided, and 
controlled. The head must never be educated at the er 
pense of the heart. Emotions play an important role is 
life and hence the importance of controlling them. The 
starving of undesirable emotions by denial of exercise 
and the fostering of desirable ones by exercise can k 
accomplished first, by training the will to the pursuitd 
worthy ideals, and secondly by constant practice 
these ideals. Thus proper habits are developed. Fi 
nally, all (knowledge of ideals, training of the will, for 
mation of good habits, and emotional stability) mus 
lead to moral integrity. To develop physical prowes 
and mental acumen through education without builé- 
ing moral integrity is fatal both to the individual andto 
society. Morality provides the principles according t0 
which life is to be lived. 

To treat all of these factors will require much time 
and space. We will content ourselves then by just tak 
ing the first of these, namely, the instilling of true and 
worthy ideals as a factor for character formation. 

(To be continued ) 


1 Bakewell Morrison, Character Formation “4 College (Mit 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1938), p. 

® William A. Kelly, Educational l Peychology (Milwaukee: Th 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1949), p. 

* Kelly, op. cit., pp. "541-49. 
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By REV. JOHN WALSH, S.J. 


Fostering Love of Bible in the Grades 


TOWARD THE END of the last century, a good number of 
European Catholics became aware of a crisis in re- 
ligious education. In the great cities, particularly of 
France, Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, the de- 
Christianization of society had proceeded apace and 
the irreligion of the proletariat had become apparent— 
a process which had gone on despite the intensive cat- 
echesis which had been given to the children of the 
working classes for over a century. To Catholic ob- 
servers it was obvious that something was basically 
wrong with the method of catechetical instruction 
then in use. 

The characteristic features of that method were as 
follows: 

1. Religious instruction was given not in church 
principally and in connection with liturgical worship, 
but in a classroom as a school subject. 

2. Like liturgy, the Bible was almost totally neg- 
lected as an instrument of religious formation. 

3. The chief means of religious instruction was the 
catechism: a systematic compilation in notional, ab- 


stract terms of the various dogmas and duties of 
Christians. 


Comparatively Recent Method 


This method was not always in use in the Catholic 
Church; in fact, it is comparatively recent. During 
the early centuries of Christianity, for example, Cath- 
olic children obtained religious instruction for the 
most part simply by attending divine service: in other 
words, by taking part in the liturgy, chanting the 
psalms with the congregation, listening to the deacon 
reading lengthy extracts from Scripture, and hearing 
a homily preached by the celebrant on a topic closely 
linked with the service and with the Bible reading. 
It was thus an education derived almost exclusively 
from the Bible, the liturgy, and the home environment. 
Catechism, as we understand the term, was then un- 
known; or, at any rate, there survive no traces of it. 
The most a Catholic child had to learn by heart was 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles Creed. 

The result was, as a rule, remarkable. Catholics of 
those early days possessed a relatively thorough knowl- 
edge of their faith; a knowledge, furthermore, which 
was very close to life. They drew from the communal 
celebration of divine worship the elements of an in- 
telligent and intensely lived Christianity. 

During the fifteen centuries separating those early 
Christians from ourselves, several enormous changes 
in the method of religious instruction took place. In 
drastic brevity, let me describe those changes and the 
reasons why they occurred. 
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The first thing to go was the liturgy insofar as it 
was a formative religious influence. The Church con- 
tinued to conduct her sacred ceremonies in Latin al- 
though fewer and fewer people understood Latin; the 
altar was separated from the people by a greater and 
greater distance; in fact, it was often completely hid- 
den from view by a screen; the rubrics became more 
complex, more ceremonies, more stately if you will, 
but to the same extent, more strange and alien to the 
mentality of the common man. 


Became a School Subject 


Since Catholic children were not instructed simply 
by attending church, they had to be instructed else- 
where. For obvious reasons the most convenient spot 
to do this was the school. And so gradually religion 
became a subject which you studied at school, like 
geography; and religion was surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of other classroom subjects—recitations, 
memory lessons, homework, textbooks, tests, marks, 
and so on. It became something that you learnt, some- 
thing that you had to know. 

But not only was religious instruction transferred 
from churches to classrooms; it was also progressively 
drained of much of its warmth, and color, and human 
appeal. Christian doctrine became chillingly abstract, 
notional, intellectual; it was thrown into the artificial 
form of questions and answers, and great store was put 
on a child’s ability to repeat the answer pat; the cate- 
chism books became little masterpieces of theology, 
containing little more than a procession of definitions; 
to facilitate memorization, the Christian message was 
chopped up into little bits, divided and subdivided and 
sub-sub-divided; hence the two or three key ideas 
underlying the Catholic faith were lost amid a welter 
of details. The catechism reveled in enumerations: 
the seven deadly sins, the eight beatitudes, the twelve 
fruits of the Holy Ghost; the six this and the fourteen 
that. Children were taught to say “transubstantiation” 
and other jawbreakers. 
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Three Reasons for Abstract Presentation 


The reasons for this rampant intellectualism; this 
bare, dry, jejune, abstract presentation of the faith 
were chiefly three. First, the evolution of dogma, as 
it is called by theologians. Through the centuries, as 
you know, there takes place in the Church a doctrinal 
development. As a consequence, definitions become 
more and more exact, terminology becomes more and 
more precise. This necessary doctrinal development 
made the former simple terminology, often more fig- 
urative, seem insufficient. It was felt that the cate- 
chism should employ the same terms that the Church 
uses in her solemn dogmatic definitions. Thus we have 
in our modern catechisms words like “nature,” “per- 
son,” “substance,” “accidents.” So, for example, it was 
deemed no longer adequate to present the crucified 
Christ as simply the Lamb of God, with all the rich 
overtones, reaching right back to the Old Testament, 
which such a phrase suggests. In addition, one must 
present the mystery in terms of “merit,” “satisfaction,” 
“expiation,” and other like terms. 

The second reason why religious instruction became 
increasingly abstract was the influence of scholastic 
theology. In its passion to get at the root of things, to 
isolate the essential from the merely peripheral, to 
distinguish effects from cause, substance from acci- 
dents, scholastic theology made marvelous contribu- 
tions towards a more scientific grasp of the data of 
revelation. So remarkable was its achievement, indeed, 
that it was felt that children should not be deprived of 
the fruits of it. Thus youngsters were taught to prattle 
about the matter and form of the sacraments, the 
sacraments of the living and the sacraments of the 
dead, actual sin and habitual sin, actual grace and 
habitual grace, infused virtues and acquired virtues; 
and the catechism text became larded with typical 
scholastic jargon—words like “disposition,” “occasion,” 
“property.” The system reaches its full flower in Balkti- 
more No. 3. St. Thomas Aquinas, were he to return 
to earth again, would, I’m sure, be vastly astonished 
to see to what levels his theological distinctions ulti- 
mately percolated. 

The third reason for the volatilization of religious in- 
struction was the almost total abandonment of the 
Bible as an instrument of Christian education. Be- 
cause of its misuse by Protestants, Catholics became 
shy of the Bible. They ceased to regard Scripture as a 
legitimate, indeed, irreplaceable tool for teaching the 
faith. They felt that the job could be done just as well, 
and far more safely, with the catechism alone. On the 
other hand, since they were prevented by the exi- 
gencies of their faith from neglecting the Bible alto- 
gether, Catholic educators devised a pallid substitute, 
called bible history—a somewhat redundant term, as 
we shall see. Whatever were its purposes in theory, 
bible history became in practice a sort of dessert 
course to be served up to the children (provided they 
behaved themselves) after the principal business of 
masticating the catechism was completed. The cate- 
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chism, however, reigned supreme and unchallenged, 


Method Is Dying Out 

Thanks be to heaven, the method of Christian for- 
mation which I have just described is dying out. The 
catechism has been retained, of course, for it is quite 
indispensable in imparting a logically coherent, sys. 
tematic knowledge of their religion to children. But 
the wording of the catechism has been simplified, ren- 
dered less abstract and technical, more concrete, as 
can be seen in the celebrated new German catechism 
and in the magnificent On Our Way Series of our own 
country. Furthermore the role of the catechism has 
been supplemented by the less systematic, but far 
more vital and powerful influence of the liturgy. It is 
seen more and more clearly that children are educated 
in their faith not merely by acquiring theoretical infor- 
mation concerning it, but also and especially by ac- 
tively participating in the Church’s worship. Finally, 
though less clearly, it is recognized that the Bible must 
play its part in religious formation. Thus the three 
factors of catechism, Scripture, and liturgy—and | 
have placed these in the order of ascending importance 
—are being brought to bear towards shaping new and 
better Christians for the future. 

I have gone through these rather lengthy prelimi- 
naries before getting down to the subject of my article 
because, as I see it, the greatest barrier towards foster- 
ing a love of Scripture among our children is a hesi- 
tancy, on the part of teachers and principals, to spend 
much class time on Scripture. People obscurely feel 
that, during the religion period, time taken away from 
the catechism is, if not exactly wasted, still somewhat 
misspent. For three centuries now, ever since the Ref- 
ormation and even earlier, we have, so to speak, deified 
the catechism, esteeming it our best and surest, in fact, 
our only tool of religious formation. 

It will require much effort to convince ourselves that 
of the three instruments put at our disposal—liturgy, 
Scripture, and the catechism—the last named is the 
least effective. The catechism speaks to the brain, and 
that is important. But man is not all brain. He is a 
creature of sensibilities and emotions and affections, 
of longings and hopes and unquenchable desires. 
These forces—and they are the ultimately decisive 
forces, since man is saved or lost not by what he knows 
but by what he loves—only the sacred chant and ges 
tures of the liturgy, only the winged words of the 
Bible, sharp as a two-edged sword, can influence. No 
catechism on earth is capable of doing it. 


Gain Three Advantages 


And so it is essential, though, because of the edw 
cational policies still prevalent in many schools, rather 
difficult, courageously to curtail the time spent on the 
catechism and to increase vastly time spent on thé 
Bible. In doing so, we gain simultaneously three a@ 
vantages: the children get more Scripture, which # 
good in itself; they will be better trained for participa 
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tion in the liturgy, since Scripture is the fabric of the 
oficial worship of the Church; and they will see the 
bare bones of the catechism fleshed out, given warmth, 
light, vitality, by the word of God. . 

In the beginning, perhaps all we can attempt to do 
js to supplement a catechism lesson by introducing ap- 
propriate scenes from Scripture. But our aim should be 
ultimately to reverse the process: to employ what is 
called “the inductive method,” whereby we start the 
lesson with several biblical scenes and then employ 
the catechism simply as a summary, a review, a con- 
cise summing up of what God has told us. By thus 
using the inductive method, we show children that, 
alongside Scripture, the place occupied by the cate- 
chism is relatively trivial; that, though the catechism 
is for school days, Scripture is for life. 

To help children esteem the Bible as a book for life, 
we must never tire of repeating that most basic and 
fundamental truth about the Bible: namely, that it 
is the book of God. Other books were written by men, 
this alone was composed by God. 


Use Solemn Introduction 


The uniqueness of Scripture can be vividly taught 
even to very young children simply by the way the 
book is handled and read in class. The moment when 
the Bible is opened should be invested with special 
solemnities and these should not vary from class to 
class, from grade to grade. Thus the teacher or the 
child appointed to read the Bible should begin always 
with a solemn introduction: “The gospel of our Lord 
Savior Jesus Christ according to Saint Matthew,” for 
example. Such a practice achieves two desirable re- 
sults: it helps the child to realize that the book he 
hears in school is identical with the sacred book used 
in church at divine worship; secondly, it helps him to 
understand that the Bible is essentially different from 
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and infinitely superior to every other book in the 
classroom. For the same reasons, the page of the Bible 
containing the passage just read should be reverently 
kissed by the reader before the book is closed and put 
aside. (I stress that the open page should be kissed, 
because we want to teach children that it is the word 
of Scripture, not the material book, which we rever- 
ence. ) 

These suggestions imply, obviously, that a copy of 
the Scriptures will be found in the classroom. This, 
too, I think is important. We cannot hope to foster a 
love for Scripture unless a copy of the New Testament 
and, at least for the upper grades, a copy of the whole 
Bible, is a constant adjunct of the classroom. Un- 
doubtedly things are different now, and perhaps my 
case was an exception, but I must confess that, though 
I had a Catholic education throughout, I never held 
or even saw a Bible until I was close to twenty. The 
fault was mine but I think not wholly mine. If we 
want our children to love the Bible the first requisite, 
it seems to me, is that we let them see what a Bible 
looks like. Even public school children get that op- 
portunity. 


Read Selections from Bible Itself 


Furthermore when a selection of Scripture is to be 
read, it should be read from the class New Testament 
or the class Bible, and not from another book (the 
Missal, for example) which happens to contain the 
selection. If this practice is invariably followed in all 
grades of the school, the children will realize that all 
the parables, all the stories of the Old Testament, the 
four accounts of the Passion, the Beatitudes, and so 
on, are all derived from the same source, from a single 
holy book. Along the same lines, I think that the 
teacher should insist that a passage from Scripture be 
always correctly identified not merely by announcing 
what book it was taken from, but also by indicating 
the chapter and verse. This practice will stress the fact 
to the children that what is going to be read is only a 
small portion of a larger whole, that there are other 
treasures in this book besides those he is actually 
reading. Likewise children should be shown the di- 
visions of Scripture: the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, with their different books of varying length. 
Children should be trained, also, to locate a particu- 
lar verse in Scripture—an accomplishment which many 
a Catholic does not possess. 

This brings us to the question whether the teacher 
ought to read the actual text of the Bible to the class, 
or make the children read it, or tell stories out of it. 
The answer depends on many things: on the parts of 
the Bible in question, the mental acumen of’ the 
children, the teacher’s gifts for storytelling. 


In Teacher's Own Words 


For very young children a biblical story told in the 
teacher’s own words possesses all the advantages of 
the living word. The teacher’s head is not buried in a 
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book; she maintains direct contact with the class, and 
she has the opportunity of employing the various 
shades of intonation. 

Again, for slightly older children readings from 
bible history, especially if the book is illustrated and 
each member of the class has a copy, provide a real 
joy. Furthermore the reading of bible history permits 
the presentation of more passages, and the child can 
return on his own to the stories he liked best. 

However, even when a teacher paraphrases a bibli- 
cal story or conducts the class in reading from the 
bible history, I believe, for reasons that I have already 
discussed, that the teacher should invariably end up 
by opening the Scripture and reading at least one 
sentence, ordinarily the key sentence, from the pas- 
sage just treated in class. In my view, reading from 
the actual Bible cannot be started too early. If the 
reading is done reverently, it impresses children, 
awakens their sense of awe, and leaves their powers 
of dreaming more free. 

For children in the upper grades readings from 
the actual text of Scripture should be the rule. If a 
particular passage requires it, the teacher should 
preface the reading by a few commentaries and ex- 
planations. The word of God in its formal sense is to 
be found only in Sacred Scripture. It is true that the 
teachings of the Church transmit to us, pure and in- 
corrupt, the divine revelation. But the pronounce- 
ments of a pope or the decisions of an ecumenical 
council are man-made formulas. Only the Bible con- 
tains the very word of God. In Scripture we hear not 
merely what God said but also how he said it. This 
latter is a value to which we should not be indifferent. 
The Holy Spirit who inspired the Scriptures is the 
same who dwells in the Church and in the souls of 
the children, and He works always towards their 
sanctification. If the sacred text itself is read to them, 
we can trust the Holy Ghost to set up the appropri- 
ate resonances in the hearts of the children. The 
words of the Bible possess a majesty, a lean vigor, a 
warmth all their own; they defy imitation; we should 
not deprive children of the privilege of hearing them. 


Stress Principal Message 


Besides emphasizing, by word and gesture and 
classroom procedure, the divine authorship of the 
Bible, we must stress to the children its principal mes- 
sage. The inspired books are not simply a collection 
of religious writings, a sort of portable spiritual library, 
a kind of pious hodgepodge. Bible histories sometimes 
give that false impression. They present the Bible as 
if it were a series of disjointed tales told to edify and 
to inculcate moral lessons; for example, the sacrifice 
of Isaac is presented as an example of obedience to 
parents. Certainly the Bible contains edifying episodes, 
narratives of high moral value. But it also contains 
pictures of customs and ethical standards at the 
furthest remove from the teachings of Christ. Polyg- 
amy, lies, slavery, vengeance, divination, murder by 
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treachery, embroider our sacred text and God oftep 
shuts His eyes to them. In the Old Testament the 
crime of idolatry is the only one which is systematically 
punished. Generally speaking, children of grammar 
school age do not encounter these stories; but they 
will later on and we must prepare them for the 
shock. The sole method of doing this is to teach them 
as clearly as possible what, in reality, the Bible is. 


Unrolling Plan of Salvation 


The Bible is the chronicle of man’s redemption, the 
history of his salvation by God. In general, the aim 
of the Old Testament is to show us how our salvation 
was prepared for and how desperately man needed it, 
the purpose of the New Testament is to tell- us how 
our redemption was made possible by Christ and 
how it will be consummated in the kingdom of God, 
Hence the books of Scripture are united not only by 
the fact that they have a single divine author but 
also by the fact that they deal with a single theme, 
What determines the unity of the Bible is that the 
whole of the work narrates the historical and pro- 
gressive unrolling of the plan of salvation. The mes- 
sage of the Bible, then, is that God increasingly in- 
vaded our sinful world; He gradually merged Him. 
self into human history; at the climax of a whole 
series of successive interventions, He personally came 
down to share our fate in order to lift us up to His 


glory. 


Broad Outlines Briefly Sketched 


The broad outlines of this history of salvation can 
be briefly sketched: the Garden of Paradise, the Fall, 
the promise of the Redeemer, the call of Abraham, 
the leading of the Chosen People from Egypt, the 
message of the prophets; then the birth of the Savior, 
His preaching and miracles, His passion, death, and 
resurrection, the launching of the Church to be the 
prolongation of Christ through time; finally the re 
turn of the Savior, the annihilation of death through 
the resurrection of the body, and the deliverance of 
all redeemed mankind into the Kingdom of His Father. 

That is the Catholic Manifesto. It is the Catholic 
answer to the great questions of humanity; or, rather, 
to put it more concretely, it is God’s great plan for 
me. For all its grandeur, it is a very simple story. 

In the use of Scripture as a supplement to and, in 
large measure, a substitute for, the catechism, there 
can be no question regarding the section of the Bible 
whereon we should concentrate our attention. It must 
be the New Testament or, more specifically, the four 
gospels. For it is Christ whom we must show our 
pupils, Christ first and foremost, Christ above all. He 
is the Center. From Him, if a particular gospel scene 
suggests it, we may branch back into the Old Testa 
ment or forward into the Acts of the Apostles, the 
epistles of St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. But the 
Christ of the gospels must remain the core of the 
program. 
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BY SISTER M. GENEVIEVE HAUBER, R.S.M. M.Ed. 


You Too Can Guide 


RELIGIOUS TEACHERS HAVE ALWAys guided their pupils 
to achieve their optimal prospects for success and 
happiness, and through the medium of religious in- 
struction, felt that they had fulfilled their responsi- 
bility toward them. However, most conscientious teach- 
ers now realize that it is also important to develop a 
strong character which will find its search for ultimate 
happiness, in the daily living experiences and asso- 
ciations. To do this children must be helped to under- 
stand themselves in relation to their God and to their 
fellow-man. Since most teachers are not certified guid- 
ance counselors it is the purpose of this article to 
offer some procedures which may help bridge the gap 
between group-guidance and personal guidance in 
the elementary school. 

“Guidance is a process by which a pupil is enabled 
to recognize his capabilities and duties, his surround- 
ings and opportunities, and to achieve the mature 
self-reliance, good judgment, and effective will power 
that will make him a well rounded personality, a 
valuable citizen and a worthy heir of heaven.”! It is a 
method whereby the pupil is taught to act for himself, 
and make his own decisions; it is the direction of cor- 
rect use of his free will in the choosing of those things 
which are best for his interests in all phases of his 
daily life. 

The need for guidance arises as far back as grade 
one. Problems peculiar to each grade level often spell 
disaster for both children and parents when the 
latter are not familiar with the patterns of child 
growth and development. 7 


Object of Guidance 


It is the object of guidance to give assistance to 
individuals in solving personal problems, in making 
choices and adjustments. It should be articulated with 
an all-school program and considered by each member 
of the faculty and administration as a personal re- 
sponsibility. It is an all-day all-pupil interest, a con- 
tinuous process aimed at preparing each individual 
to become more progressively able to guide himself. 
It is an intricate part of education, since the object 
of both are identical: the formation of adjusted per- 
sonalities ready to accept the responsibilities of adult 
Christian life. 

It is the problem of administrators to provide a 
framework within the school through which the guid- 
ance program may function efficiently. In most paro- 
chial grade schools this will be the duty of the principal 
who, with the aid of the members of the faculty, must 
coordinate the facilities of the school, its records, its 
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schedules, and its personnel to the greatest advantage 
and benefit of those under their care. 

The success of the guidance program in any school 
should be judged by the resultant conduct of the 
pupils who form the student body. If we are concerned 
with the actions of those whom we teach and the 
reasons which motivate them, we shall have taken the 
first step in promoting their future conduct according 
to Christian principles. It is futile to attempt any 
guidance program unless we are convinced of the 
truth that only through virtuous living and practical 
self-discipline can we develop a truly Christian char- 
acter. The guidance program in our schools must of 
necessity follow the words and example of Christ, “I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 


Knowing the Pupil 


As classroom teachers it is our duty to help each 
pupil in our care to realize his particular talents and 
develop his capacities. We must know his aptitudes 
and understand his personality and individual char- 
acteristics. We must familiarize ourselves with his 
family heritage, his social and economic background; 
study his work and health habits, and know his moral 
standing. Then, by watchfulness and skillful direction 
guide the individual toward the realization of his own 
responsibility for living his own life. He must be made 
to realize that opportunity comes but once; that it is 
not so much what role he plays on life’s stage that 
matters, but that he plays it the best he can, and acts 
as he does because it is right. 

Before attempting to guide pupils in personal prob- 
lems or undertake to advise them, educators should 
try to know them as intimately as possible. Through 
the study of records and the interpretation of informa- 
tion, a teacher may succeed in recognizing the per- 
sonality of each student. She must now try to win 
the confidence and respect of those whom she hopes 
to help. Because present records in most schools do 
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not include personal data other than scholastic, mental, 
health, and family statistics, the search must be con- 
ducted by each teacher. Anecdotal records in the form 
of autobiography or questionnaires may uncover de- 
sired information, such as speech difficulties and lan- 
guage handicaps which may be the source of malad- 
justments in certain pupils. Emotional conflicts caused 
by home difficulties are usually hardest to uncover, 
because children have a strong sense of loyalty. Occa- 
sionally some light may be cast on such situations 
through paragraph writing, where the subject has 
been suggested in the form of solving another’s sup- 
posed problem. 

The homeroom teacher has a distinct advantage in 
achieving success in collecting informational data. 
Children are more at ease with her. They often un- 
consciously contribute the facts needed, and their 
companions are often the clues to understanding the 
individual. 

In a school where group guidance has been an 
integral part of the regular religion program, pupils 
and faculty are acquainted with the meaning and 
purposes of guidance. Through frequent confession 
they have accustomed themselves to attitudes of self- 
examination and appraisal. It should not be difficult 
to present them with a more detailed plan for practic- 
ing the cardinal virtues which are the key to a 
Christian character. 

Smith and Standley outline three preliminary steps 
which should be taken before the guidance program 
can be put in operation. They are as follows: (1) The 
collecting of data; (2) The orientation of pupils; (3) 
The grouping of pupils. I would suggest a fourth: 
(4) The grouping of problems.” 


The Collection of Data 


Steps to Personal Guidance. 
. Study of all available school records. 
2. An Autobiography of each pupil. 
. Questionnaires 
(a) General 
(b) Scholastic 
(c) Home 
(d) Social 
(e) Religious 
. Visits 
(a) To home 
(b) Parent to school 
. Conference suggested by teacher or requested 
by pupil. 
. Personality and character charts marked by pupil 
and teacher. 
. Tests as indicated 
(a) Mental 
(b) Vocational preference 
(c) Achievement 
(d) Aptitude 


Collecting Information 


It will be noted that most of the work outlined above 
comes under the collecting of data. The study of 
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health and scholastic records will provide the teacher 
with technical information which may form a starting 
point for guidance. The autobiography and the ques- 
tionnaires will, however, be the most valuable in pro. 
ducing facts significant in judging each personality, 
Perhaps some of these facts may be repetitious but 
they will only service the better to indicate the sin. 
cerity of the pupil himself. Later a more formal plan 
may be developed which would eliminate the super- 
ficial and unnecessary data thus collected. This, how. 
ever, might cause the loss of the very facts which we 
are here seeking informally. 

The records of Lindlay Senior High School, Cali- 
fornia* are most elaborate and are prepared by the 
students. They include the results of all tests, and 
inventories of his entire school life. 

This plan has merits, since it overcomes the necessity 
of a clerical staff, and benefits the student, who thus 
has a running record of his own making. He will have 
an opportunity to discuss the record with the guidance 
counselor or his teacher and will better understand 
himself, while noticing his improvement or failures in 
various fields. 


Autobiography; Questionnaire 


The outline for an autobiography in grades seven 
and eight, as found in Guidance Services in Smaller 
Schools,* was used as an initial step in starting our 
guidance program. The children enjoyed it and some 
information was considered valuable. 

The following questionnaire was presented to pupils 
in seventh and eighth grades (about 130) to find out 
what reactions might be expected from them in re 
gard to personal problems. Some did not sign their 
names; others omitted certain answers, and to quote 
one fourteen-year-old miss: “Gee, that was a nebby 
test.” 


1. List the members of your family. Give age of 
each. 

2. List any other members of your immediate 
household. 

. Have you ever had a serious illness? 

. What do you do best, in or out of school? 

. What do you most enjoy doing? 

. What school subject is most difficult for you? 
What school subject is most easy? 

What school subject do you like best? 
What school would you like to know more 
about? 

. What future do you plan? 

. What vocation would you like to work at 
when you leave high school? 

. Who is your best friend? 

. Name three pupils in the class whom you 
would like to sit near, or work with on some 
class activity. 

. Do you dislike any one? Why? 

. Does any one dislike you? Why? 

. What kind of people do you like? Dislike? 

. What grown person would you like to re 
semble? 

. Are you afraid of anyone? Why? 
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. Do you worry about anything? Explain. 

. What duties do you have at home? 

. Do you have a problem that you would like to 
discuss with a grown person? 

. With whom would you like to talk, if you 
wanted help on a particular question? 

. Are you satisfied with yourself now or would 
you like to change in some way? Explain. 
Personality? Appearance? Disposition? etc. 


In this first Questionnaire it is interesting to note the 
following summary of responses in a group of seventh 
and eight grade pupils in the same school. 

In #5, most enjoyed active outdoor sports, skating, 
swimming, riding. 

In #6, many liked arithmetic best, but also found it 
most difficult. 

In #11 very few disliked anyone. Several thought 
they were disliked, but did not know why. 

In #14, a large per cent wished to imitate either 
father or mother. 

In #18, no one seemed to have a problem—or else 
they did not understand what was implied in the 
question. 

In #20, most of them seemed well satisfied with 
themselves and would not change. 


Interpreting Data 


After the data concerning each pupil has been col- 
lected in a folder, those children who seem to need im- 
mediate help should be studied in preparation for the 
interview between counselor and pupil. Where in- 
dicated the teacher-counselor may delegate the per- 
sonal interview to another, perhaps the principal or 
some other teacher in whom the child may have more 
confidence, or one he likes better. In this discussion it 
will be possible to discover problems of various kinds. 

Every pupil has the power needed to solve his own 
problems, but he needs help in recognizing them and 
finding a solution for them, before conflicts and frustra- 
tions arise. Often a problem may seem to be of major 


“No room in the inn,” is the answer given to Mary 
and Joseph by innkeepers in a Christmas 

cantata presented by St. Patrick’s Academy students, 
Sidney, Nebraska 


importance to the child, but it can quickly be dissolved 
by a wise counselor if the student trusts him and feels 
that he is understood. A good counselor should: 


Be a good listener. 

Avoid arguing for the desired response. 

Have a wide variety of interests. 

Understand the mores of his social and national 
background. 

Recognize what is important to the counselee. 

Not push him or pressure him. 

Be sure you have enough time to “wait” for a con- 
fidence. 


When the counselor has succeeded in outlining a 
picture of the pupil whom he wishes to help, it is im- 
portant to take him into confidence and interpret the 
findings in an intelligible way. Erickson lists the fol- 
lowing as a method for interpreting data to the one 
counselled.5 


1. Interpretation should take place during the entire 
conference. 
. Establish a balance of strengths and weaknesses. 
. Start with non-embarrassing data. 
. Relate the evidence to situations in which the 
counselee competes. 
. Help the pupil to understand general rather 
than specific areas. 
. Qualify data: what does it mean, etc. 
. Relate data to opinion of self. 
. Encourage the counselee to interpret the data 
himself. 
9. Provide an overview—don’t get lost in insignifi- 
cant data. 

10. Interpret data in terms of several courses of 

action. 

Since pupils are especially interested in their success 
in school, the counselor should be prepared to help 
them analyze the causes for success or failure. The fol- 
lowing outline should be discussed by pupil and 
teacher in their search for causes. 


Are his work habits ineffective? 
Does he lack ability in certain areas? 
How long can he concentrate? 
Does he use his time wisely? Can he budget it? 
Does he work effectively at home? At school? 
Is he able to solve thought problems? 
Does he have personality difficulties? 
Does he exhibit emotional stability? 
Can he take criticism and correction? 
Is he dissatisfied with himself and life in general? 
Is he unprepared for his work? 
What is his reading rate? Comprehension? 
Does he use the English language fluently? 
Has he attained sufficient mathematical skill for 
his grade level? 
Is he physically incapable? 
Health? Physique? Sight? Hearing? Speech? 
Physical Handicap? 
Is his mental capacity below ordinary ability to 
attain scholastic success? 
Does he lack interest? Motivation? 
Does he have an unsatisfying philosophy of life? 
(Continued on page 352) 
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Take St. Thomas More to the PTA 


Now THAT MANY SCHOOLS are proposing a revision of 
the curriculum, a stepping-up of class work, and the 
insertion of special classes for the gifted, PTA meetings 
offer a particular challenge for the teachers who need 
to sell parents on the desirability of their understand- 
ing and backing what the school will be trying to do. 

Not long ago I chanced upon these stirring words of 
Pope Pius XII: 


.. . To raise a world weighed down by matter, to 
transform slaves of sin into children of light 
through the redemption, to animate them through 
the Holy Spirit, and to join them to Himself in 
eternal glory; this has always been, and will al- 
ways be, the mysterious plan of God. And in every 
age He raises up privileged souls, blessed with 
exceptional gifts of nature and of grace, to whom 
He gives the task of showing forth, through their 
whole being and their every act, the grandeur of 
His plan of redemption, revealed first in Jesus 
Christ and manifested through time in the 
Church... .! 


lt occurred to me that we might well look about for a 
saint to help us champion the present impetus toward 
Christian wisdom. And that is where St. Thomas More 
comes in. He seems to be precisely the sort of Christian 
humanist we should be introducing to the parents of 
our children. The facts of his life offer an excellent 
opportunity for modern application. Here is a man 
who was sincerely interested in the education of his 
children and who got results with them, intellectually 
and spiritually. He is likewise a man who continually 
kept abreast of the finest in secular and sacred learn- 
ing. He is, in addition, an admirable example of one 
who achieved that delicate balance of reason and faith 
toward which we are trying to lead the children. 


Convincing Facts 


Here are some of the convincing facts of the case: 
More's four children—John, Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
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Cecily, as well as Margaret Giggs, and eleven of his 
grandchildren, were instructed in his “school” during 
his lifetime. As soon as they were old enough More 
taught them personally or by a carefully selected tutor. 
We are told by his biographers that he saw to it that 
the children learned Latin and Greek literature, logic 
and philosophy, with formal disputations arranged 
within the home. Sometimes, too, the Fathers of the 
Church were read and almost every day there was 
translating done from English into Latin and Latin 
into English. Until More’s children grew up, all his 
correspondence with them seems to have been in 
Latin. He encouraged them to polish their style, to 
give attention to dialectical exercises and declama- 
tions, to keep him informed of their daily reading, 
pleasant discussions, and essays, and to combine a 
study of astronomy with holy thoughts. At one time he 
exclaimed enthusiastically about their work in logic, 
rhetoric, and poetry; at another he praised his daughter 
Meg’s resolution to study philosophy, adding: 


Though I earnestly hope that you will devote 
the rest of your life to medical science and sacred 
literature, so that you may be well furnished for 
the whole scope of human life, which is to have a 
healthy soul in a healthy body, and I know that 
you have already laid the foundations of these 
studies, and there will be always opportunity to 
continue the building; yet I am of {the] opinion 
that you may, with great advantage, give some 
years of your yet flourishing youth to humane let- 
ters and liberal studies. And this both because 
youth is more fitted for a struggle with difficulties; 
and because it is uncertain whether you will ever 
in future have the benefit of so sedulous, affection- 
ate and learned a teacher. I need not say that by 
such studies good judgment is formed or per- 
fected.” 


Essentials Remain the Same 


Although circumstances alter cases and a transfer 
from the sixteenth-century home to the mad rush of 
modernity necessitates modifications in the program, 
essentials remain the same. What an incalculable in- 
centive to pursue better things is given and fostered in 
the home all of us know. But with More’s help we 
might find a way of saying this again to parents. Love 
of literature started with well-chosen bedtime stories, 
appreciation of correctness in speaking developed by 
planned debates in the family circle, specified times 
for the children to report on their work done in vati- 
ous classes, intelligent discussion following carefully 
selected educational TV programs—all of these prac 
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tices are quite in line with the “school” of St. Thomas 
More and all offer possibilities for development at a 
series of PTA meetings. 

But there is more still. It is apparent that our schol- 
arly saint thought so. He would never rest content with 
a love of literature, a polished speech, an intelligent 
participation in discussion. In his advice to Meg he di- 
rected her to pay special attention to the foundations 
of learning that she might build higher as time went 
on. He evidently viewed liberal studies as a prepara- 
tion for the study of studies—the study of the Word of 
God. His basic assumption, that reason and faith are 
distinct but complementary caused him to value edu- 
cation properly; he neither equated virtue and knowl- 
edge nor condemned knowledge as a threat to virtue. 
Rather he saw that reason, guided by faith, could lead 
man on the way to perfection. His letter to his child- 
ren’s tutor deserves liberal quotation because it sum- 
marizes his educational philosophy and could well be 
the sort of material we might wish to share with par- 
ents. More’s counsel includes the following remarks: 

“Though I prefer learning joined with virtue, to all 
the treasures of kings, yet renown for learning, when 
it is not united with a good life is nothing else than 
splendid and notorious infamy: this would be specially 
the case in a woman. Since erudition in women is a 
new thing and a reproach to the sloth of men, many 
will gladly assail it, and impute to literature what is 
really the fault of nature, thinking from the vices of 
the learned to get their own ignorance esteemed as 
virtue. On the other hand, if a woman . . . to eminent 
virtue should add an outwork of even moderate skill in 
literature, I think she will have more real profit than if 
she had obtained the riches of Croesus and the beauty 
of Helen. . . . Among all the benefits that learning be- 
stows on men, there is none more excellent than this, 
that by study of books we are taught in that very study 
to seek not praise, but utility... . 

“Therefore, my dear Gunnell [the tutor] . . . I have 
often begged not you only . . . but all my friends, to 
warn my children . . . neither to deform the beauty 
that nature has given them by neglect, nor to try to 
heighten it by artifice; to put virtue in the first place, 
learning in the second; and in their studies to esteem 
most whatever may teach them piety towards God, 
charity to all, and modest and Christian humility in 
themselves. By such means they will receive from God 
the reward of an innocent life, and in the assured ex- 
pectation of it, will view death without horror, and 
meanwhile possessing solid joy, will neither be puffed 
up by the empty praise of men, nor dejected by evil 
tongues. These I consider the genuine fruits of learn- 
a... 

“Nor do I think that the harvest will be much af- 
fected whether it is a man or a-woman who sows the 
field. They both have the same human nature, there- 
fore, are equally suited for those studies by which rea- 
son is perfectioned, and becomes fruitful like a 
ploughed land on which the seed of good lessons has 
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been sown. If it be true that the soil of woman’s brain 
be bad, and apter to bear bracken than corn, by which 
saying many keep women from study, I think, on the 
contrary, that a woman’s wit is on that account all the 
more diligently to be cultivated, that nature’s defect 
may be redressed by industry. This was the opinion 
of the ancients, of those who were most prudent as 
well as most holy. Not to speak of the rest, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine not only exhorted excellent matrons 
and most noble virgins to study, but also, in order to 
assist them, diligently explained the abstruse meanings 
of Holy Scripture, and wrote for tender girls letters 
replete with so much erudition, that now-a-days old 
men, who call themselves professors of sacred science, 
can scarcely read them correctly, much less understand 
them. Do you, my learned Gunnell, have the kindness 
to see that my daughters thoroughly learn these works 
of those holy men?”s 

Furthermore, he desired Gunnell to teach virtue 
rather than to reprove vice, and to make the children 
love good advice instead of hating it. 

“To this purpose nothing will more conduce than to 
read to them the lessons of the ancient Fathers, who, 
they know, cannot be angry with them, and, as they 
honour them for their-sanctity, they must needs be 
much moved by their authority. If you will teach some- 
thing of this sort, in addition to their lesson in Sallust 

. . you will bind me and them still more to you. 
And thus you will bring about that my children, who 
are dear to me by nature, and still more dear by learn- 
ing and virtue, will become most dear by that advance 
in knowledge and good conduct.”* 


More Drew Upon Best of Tradition 


More’s children were, then, to advance in wisdom, 
age, and grace before God and man. In his Christian 
humanistic view of reality, More drew upon the best 
of tradition to put it in the service of the good life. 
His aspirations revealed his conviction that the train- 
ing of one’s natural powers, guided by faith, would 
result in priceless benefits for time and eternity. Al- 
though he was careful not to ascribe too much power 
to unaided reason as the rationalists did, he was like- 
wise careful not to ascribe too little power as the 
fideists did. He understood that grace builds upon and 
perfects nature; hence, he found harmony rather than 
opposition between the realms of reason and revela- 
tion. 

How much of this offers a skillful teacher opportuni- 
ties to discuss home training in virtue, home support 
of the intellectual life and general good attitudes to- 
ward school matters, including such thorny issues as 
the grading system. Of course, More’s conviction that 
all secular learning should lead to the study of Sacred 
Scripture will be foreign to many modern ears, but we 
are told that today countless lay people are hungering 
for the real thing in religion. PTA discussions about 
religion in the home might help some parents to reach 
out more eagerly toward the Word of God and solid 
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devotion. A general presentation of what each grade 
is trying to accomplish in a doctrinal and devotional 
line might also afford adults the security they need be- 
fore they dare to discuss such matters with their grow- 
ing children. 


Famous Letter to Oxford 


For parents whose children are approaching high 
school age, More’s famous letter to the University of 
Oxford has particular relevance, if the necessary shift 
in attitude and educational level be made. In 1518 a 
sizable group of men deplored time “wasted” in the 
universities on secular studies, particularly Greek; they 
yearned for an intellectual diet that was strictly sacred. 
Today, parents are too frequently clamoring neither 
for sacred nor for broadly secular study but for the 
strictly practical. An introduction to the various modes 
of learning and to the value of each mode might be 
fittingly prefaced by a study of More’s defense of 
Greek. What he says about ignorance of the essentials 
can be suitably connected with modern views that are 
equally short-sighted. His letter, distinguished for its 
force of logic and irony, can live again in the hands of 
an alert commentator. 

The letter itself is addressed to the governing body 
of Oxford regarding the “Trojans” (a group opposing 
the study of Greek). More than one Trojan preacher 
had publicly repudiated all learning but theology and 
particularly criticized the teaching of Greek at Oxford. 
In the course of his severe reply to such strictures, More 
calls attention to a sermon wherein the preacher “did 
not comment on a complete passage of Holy Scripture, 
after the manner of the ancients, nor take a Scripture 
text after the modern custom,”® but resorted to old 
women’s proverbs in English, raving “not only against 
Greek literature and Latin culture, but most liberally 
against all liberal arts.”* More observes that were a her- 
mit suddenly to return from his solitude and exhort 
men to watch, pray and fast, for only by such means 
could they be saved, he might be excused; should he 
claim all else to be trifling, the study of literature but 
a forging of fetters, and the ascent of the rude and 
unlettered an unhindered flight to heaven, he might 
be pardoned because of his simplicity. Some might 
have attributed his extreme views to sanctity and even 
those least moved might have excused his piety and 
devotion. But the Trojan preacher in question, clad in 
the insignia of a man of learning, stands forth in the 
midst of a university assembly to rail against almost 
every kind of literature. 


Who can deem this anything but mere malice and 
envy? How came it into his head to preach about 
the Latin tongue, of which he knows but little; 
or the liberal sciences, of which he knows still less; 
or about Greek, of which he does not understand 
an iota? Had he not matter enough in the seven 
capital sins—matter, too, in which he is better 
skilled? Since he is so disposed that he prefers to 
blame what he is ignorant of rather than to learn, 
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is not this sloth? Since he calumniates those who 
happen to know what he is prevented from know- 
ing either by his indolence or his incapacity, is 
not this envy? Since he would have no science 
esteemed except what he falsely fancies himself 
to possess, and vaunts his ignorance rather than 
his science, is not this the height of pride? We all 
know, forsooth, that without secular literature a 
man can save his soul; yet even secular learning, 
as he calls it, prepares the mind for virtue. In any 
case, it is for learning, and for learning alone, men 
come to Oxford; for every good woman could 
teach her child at home rude and unlettered virtue. 
Nor do all come to the university to learn theology; 
some study law, and others seek the knowledge of 
human affairs, a matter so useful even to a theo- 
logian, that without it he may perhaps sing 
pleasantly to himself, but will certainly not sing 
agreeably to’ the people. And this knowledge can 
‘nowhere be drawn so abundantly as from the 
poets, orators, and historians. There are even some 
who make the knowledge of things natural a road 
to heavenly contemplation, and so pass from phi- 
losophy and the liberal arts—which this man con- 
demns under the general name of secular litera- 
ture—to theology, despoiling the women of Egypt 
to adorn the queen. And as regards theology it- 
self, which alone he seems to approve, if indeed he 
approves even that, I do not see how he can attain 
it without the knowledge of language, either He- 
brew, Greek, or Latin, unless, indeed, in his fond- 
ness for English tales he has persuaded himself 
that he will find it in such collections. Or perhaps 
he thinks that the whole of theology is comprised 
in the limits of those questions on which such as 
he are always disputing, for the knowledge of 
which it must be admitted that little enough Latin 
is wanted.? 


More then reminds his readers that theology, the 
heavenly queen, demands an ampler scope than that 
afforded by scholastic conundrums, dwelling also in 
the Holy Scriptures and in the writings of the ancient 
holy Fathers, particularly those of Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil. 
But understanding of these valuable works of the 
Fathers demands a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guages in which they wrote. 


Keynote to Broad Basic Culture 


This letter obviously has implications that press be- 
yond the confines of language study. It could keynote 
a general discussion on the desirability of broad basic 
culture provided in the regular high school sequence. 
Such discussion could profitably be followed by indi- 
vidual lectures or panel discussions by the various 
departments of the school or by guest lecturers ready 
to explain the value of even the most elementary ac 
quaintance with a particular branch of knowledge 
It might be possible in some cases to offer even more 
detailed lectures in some of the fields. The idea of adult 
education is more appealing than ever before, and we 

(Continued on page 347) 
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By SISTER CONSUELA MARIE, S.B.S., M.A. 


The Scholar-Teacher’s Role in College 


A COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION expects a teacher to be a 
scholar. That is a basic essential for his role. In an 
endeavor to make sure he is thus scholastically fitted 
for his role, his qualifications are investigated, achieve- 
ments checked, and recommendations evaluated, be- 
fore his name is added to the faculty list. Scholars 
like teachers abound in multiple degrees of perfection. 
Scholar teachers consequently, will project images 
more or less ideal and fulfill roles more or less diver- 
gent. All of us are concerned with the true image of 
the scholar teacher in the role ideal for the times in 
which we live. 

Specifically, what is the role of the scholar teacher? 
The answers are manifold. J. Courtney Murray, S.]J., 
in his much discussed book, We Hold These Truths, 
distinguishes two orientations of Christian thought on 
the problem of Christian humanism: eschatological 
humanism and incarnational humanism which he 
epitomizes as withdrawal versus participation. Some- 
what analogously, we note in college teaching criteria, 
two orientations of critical thought on the measuring 
of the effectiveness of the college teacher and the na- 
ture of the role assigned him. One posits the teacher 
at the center of the problem, studies his background, 
methodology, personality, ability to impart knowledge, 
and concludes that in the perfection of these lies his 
role. The other posits the student at the center of dis- 
cussion and establishes the vitalizing effects on him 


as the norm of effective teaching and the role of the 
teacher. 


Open Up New Horizons 


The first view insists that everything the teacher may 
be in himself, everything he may possess and have 
developed in the order of talent and background, 
everything he may have attained in personality enrich- 
ment, every discipline he may have succeeded in 
planting in the mind of the student—all these are the 
fulfilment of his role. The second view builds cer- 
tainly on all that the teacher is in himself but it as- 
signs to him the special role of effecting active 
intellectuality in the educables before him. It evaluates 
him on his ability to make learning a two-way street, 
a two-way process where his energy calls forth cor- 
responding energy, not merely imitative energy but 
constructive, creative energy in his students. His role 
is to open up new horizons ‘so that his personal 
illumination lights that glow by their own strength 
in young minds. 


* (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960) p. 184. 
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Firing Creative Imagination 


It is generally admitted that a teacher may know his 
subject intimately, be au courant with all the latest 
developments in his field, be filled with his subject, 
may even fill scholarly journals with his overflowing 
knowledge, and yet with all this, he may not be a 
good teacher. He may even impart the facts of his 
discipline, and yet be far from fulfilling his role as 
scholar teacher. I am taking for granted, of course, 
that the students included here are educable on the 
college level. We are all frequently faced in lower 
classes with some who are not. These are excluded 
from this discussion. But very definitely I include the 
average student whose unsung, untried, undeveloped 
potentialities await effective teaching for their bur- 
geoning. Consequently, while I admit that definite 
commitments must be fulfilled in the nature of the 
teacher himself, I am convinced that these are the 
springboard, they are not the achievement, they do 
not of themselves, constitute his role. Creative product 
criteria constitute the important and deciding factor 
in effective teaching, or better still, in ideal teaching. 
All things taken into consideration, a scholar teacher 
is measured ultimately by his success in firing creative 
action. Here the emphasis in search for norm and the 
establishment of role is deliberately shifted from the 
teacher to the realm of the student. The role of the 
teacher is to effect the creative dynamism of a human 
personality. 

Pope John XXIII in his recent encyclical, Mater et 
Magistra, refers to the “Profound transformations” 
which have taken place in every field of learning. The 
scholar teacher of this day realizes that with new 
vistas come new viewpoints, new approaches which 
must be utilized in the educational process. Conceptual 
approaches to the fields of knowledge have fitted com- 
fortably into our traditional scholastic backgrounds. 
But there are rumblings in the air today. Christian 
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Existentialists, Christian Phenomenologists are trying 
to see things directly. They are urging professors to 
bring students to the ontological intentional encounter 
with the glory of the truths they teach. The ideal 
scholar teacher stresses the intentional order, the 
stirring of the mind of the student whose intellectual 
and volitional efforts bring him to personal encounter 
with the amazing truths the world of knowledge holds 
for him. There is a very fine, a very tenuous connec- 
tion here between the encounter of the teacher and 


the student, and the resulting encounter of the student 
and new knowledge. 


Respect for Dignity of Person Taught 


If we establish the active product criteria as the 
most essential basis for evaluation of the scholar 
teacher, the close link between product and process 
criteria must be noted. The qualifications of the 
teacher are the starting point, the process criteria 
constitute a bridge as it were, to the mind of the stu- 
dent, and the product criterion is the intellectual 
activation of the student. This activation is the scholar 
teacher's primary role. In the process criteria neces- 
sary to attain that role, certain essentials stand out. 
If the student is to be transformed, not merely in- 
formed, I would posit first of all, a respect for the 
dignity of the person being taught. The ideal scholar 
teacher has the ability to see the special dignity of 
each individual regardless of his personal appeal or 
his mental ability. There is no place in his teaching 
for sarcasm or irony. There is a vital projection of the 
person of the teacher to the person of the student. 
Because there is mutual respect, there is mutual giving. 
The end of all human existence is to share in the never 
ending life of the Godhead, the Trinity of Persons. In 
that Triune Life is the most complete and perfect 
community life in the everlasting generation of the 
Son by the Father, and the everlasting spiration of 
the Holy Spirit by the Father and the Son. In the 
limited personal contacts in the classroom the scholar 
teacher knows there is no justification for exclusive- 
ness, no room for teacher isolation, no excuse for with- 
drawal from less cultured or less developed minds. 
In his very fine book on the Church, The Bride, Father 
Berrigan says: “There is nothing shabby or ordinary 
about where the Holy Trinity makes its dwelling, which 
the Blood of Christ has cleansed.”? 

With his knowledge of psychology and the theology 
of grace, the ideal scholar teacher is aware of the 
possible progress into new and unplumbed depths of 
intellectual and spiritual life of which students are 
capable, if they are effectively taught and inspired. 
That type of teaching and inspiration determines his 
role. Respect for the student’s dignity leads the teacher 
to an interest in his pursuits. He is willing to give extra 
time to be present at his productions and to voice an 
interest in his extra curricular activities about the 


? (New York, Macmillan, 1959) p. 48. 
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college. Flowing from respect for the personal dignity 
of the student will come the establishment of under- 
standing and sympathetic relations, a rapport between 
teacher and student which students desire more 
ardently than we realize. Students are quick to dis- 
tinguish between a laissez faire policy and a noblesse 
oblige. Sometimes even the monotonous use of the 
voice, a lack of animation in teaching makes their 
desire for rapport vanish. 


Search for New Methods 


Secondly, I would posit as part of the scholar 
teacher's role a willingness to search for new methods 
of presentation, new findings in the learning process 
as vital to effective teaching here and now. The ideal 
scholar teacher investigates modern educational re- 
search and psychological findings; he never casts stale 
bread on the waters of the educational world. To use 
Arnold’s metaphors, he leads his students to drink 
from streams of running waters, not from stagnant 
pools. He would shrink from this kind of expression: 
“Oh, after all these years of teaching, I have my notes 
on this subject all cut. I don’t need any of these new 
texts!” 

In the attempt to inspire a creative spirit, not merely 
a receptive one, the scholar teacher makes use of 
dialogue in the fulfilment of his role in the classroom. 
In these ecumenical days, everybody is talking about 
dialogue. If it is good for the spread of God’s kingdom 
on earth; it is good, too, for the spread of truth in 
the classroom. The capable teacher does not permit 
the classroom to become a little theatre where the 
students sit comfortably and watch the teacher per- 
form. Dialogue, a certain amount of it, is vital for any 
successful class. How to elicit and control it within — 
the confines of the subject at hand is part of the equip- 
ment of the scholar teacher. In the very act of en- 
couraging dialogue, the teaching itself becomes 
operative in the student. He is encouraged to know 
that the teacher wants and respects his views, wel- 
comes and enriches them. There is of course, a lesser 
motive for the encouragement of dialogue, one that 
springs from the dire necessity in our age, of intensive 
development in communication arts. In this day of 
charge and countercharge, we need to help develop 
young people who can express and defend their views 
with precise and convincing clarity. 


Student Evaluation 


Included in the methodology of the ideal scholar 
teacher is a new look at student evaluation. He does 
not completely base his final grade on a few objective 
tests which follow very closely the salient facts as he 
has presented them. He gages classroom procedure, he 
measures constructive thought in papers and reports, 
he watches reading analyses. All these he puts to 
gether in his evaluation. The student response for 
which he searches is not the mere playing back of a 
recording of the facts he has presented. 
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I would note in my third point that the role of the 
scholar teacher evolves in the climate of the New 
Frontiers. If his scholarship is true, he operates calmly 
there because as Paul Claudel expresses it “Outside 
of us, at astronomical distances, we discern the same 
texts that are traced microscopically in the depths of 
our hearts.”* The student of this day lives on New 
Frontiers. He is part of the new discoveries, of the 
new glimpses, of the new developments in every field. 
He studies effective teaching on TV, he listens to 
discussions of national and international import, he 
watches the race for space. It is the role of the scholar 
teacher to give him the thrill of a journey through 
space. It is not just a question of explaining the parts 
of the capsule and citing their use; it is a case of 
actually placing the person in the capsule, training him 
to manipulate all the controls, setting him on a sail 
through space and waiting for his version of the ex- 
perience. 

To fulfill his role, the scholar teacher must be a dedi- 
cated person. For all their thrilling possibilities, the 
New Frontiers break on unsettled times; they beckon 
to unsettled youth. The fear of war is in hearts. Un- 
settled problems at our doors call for Christian solu- 
tion. The nation is rocked today with an urgent prob- 
lem in race attitudes. The scholar teacher has the an- 
swer partly in his hands—the formation of intellectually 
developed men and women, grounded in Catholic 
principles, who have the initiative and the ability to 
bring about the realization of the American ideal in all 
America. It is part of the role of the scholar teacher 
that his imparted knowledge should fit into the situa- 
tion today. 


Various Charges 


In very recent times, several sharp criticisms have 
focused attention on the scholar teacher in Catholic 
colleges and the part he should play. Monsignor Tracey 
Ellis opened fire on American Catholic intellectual life 
with his frontal attack in 1955. Is J. George Lawler 
correct when he writes: “While Monsignor Ellis’ criti- 
cisms have been widely publicized and have been sub- 
jected to some strictures, no one as yet has effectively 
disputed his general thesis?”’* Or must we agree with 
a very recent statement of Father Hesburgh, President 
of the University of Notre Dame, that “Catholic higher 
education is long on experience, shorter on achieve- 
ment?” Father Hesburgh stated that the trouble comes 
from those philosophers and theologians who “con- 
tinue to live among, work with, and speak of people 
and problems long since dead and buried.” He feels 
that “this backward view has deprived the Church of 
intellectual leaders and resulted in mediocre contribu- 
tions in science and the humanities.” 

These and other charges are the concern of the 


soe oe before the Cross (Chicago; Henry Regnery Co., 
p. 93. 

‘The Catholic Dimension in Higher Education (Westmin- 
ster, Newman Press, 1959), p. 6. 
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scholar teacher. They reflect on the way he is fulfilling 
his role. Partly on his scholarship, partly on his ability 
to initiate rich scholarship in his students, lies the so- 
lution, a solution in which we are all involved. To help 
us contribute to this solution, to help us fulfil our tre- 
mendous role in this tremendous era, each has the 
Gift of Wisdom, not only the natural wisdom accruing 
from years of scholastic effort, but in the higher order 
of grace we have the Holy Spirit’s Gift of Wisdom. 
Through that gift operating in rich scholarship and 
skilled pedagogical techniques of the scholar teacher, 
may be realized the words of the Book of Wisdom 
which predicate a role completely fulfilled: “Wisdom 
restored to innocent men the just reward of their la- 
bors, and led them out on their miraculous journey, 
affording them shelter by day and starry radiance at 
night” (Wisdom 10:17). 


Take St. Thomas More to PTA 


(Continued from page 344) 


might be quite delighted to discover how many parents 
are eager to learn what their children are supposed to 
be doing. Their own interest could then do much to 
foster heightened appreciations in their children. Con- 
versation around the family dinner table might begin 
to center less on the who of schooldays than on the 
what. Our pupils would find home support and stimu- 
lation for their studies and a general understanding of 
their entire program if the parents had an opportunity 
to get it for themselves first hand. 

For all of this we can go back to More once again. 
His children were not only familiar with their father’s 
sentiments as expressed in the letter to Oxford but 
were also the living proof of his confidence in the 
value of a liberal education. Margaret, the eldest, was 
one of the most learned women of her day in Europe, 
trained in the classics, philosophy, and science; Eliza- 
beth, Cecily, and Margaret Giggs were likewise edu- 
cated in Latin, Greek, and science, the latter becoming 
proficient in medicine. More’s son John, though well- 
read and studious, evidently did not have so marked 
intellectual gifts as the girls. But the family kept im- 
pressing people. On one occasion, for example, More's 
daughter, no doubt by royal command, disputed in 
philosophy before the king. Learned disputations were 
constantly practised in More’s “school” and the children 
were encouraged to compose set speeches on philo- 
sophical subjects and to exercise their own skill in ex 
tempore discussions. Meg’s discussion in the midst of 
royalty was pleasant and positive proof of her father’s 
success as an educator. 

We are not optimistic enough to imagine that en- 
livened PTA meetings to which St. Thomas More is in- 
vited will produce young ladies who can dispute 
learnedly before the President of our country, but we 


are genuinely convinced that the saintly scholar of Eng- 
(Continued on page 352) 
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Cheesing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


Belmont, California 


College of Notre Dame is a four-year liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
Chartered under the laws of the State of California in 1868, 
the College conferred its first baccalaureate degrees in 1953. 
In the past ten years six new buildings have been constructed 
to provide modern educational facilities and two new residence 
halls accommodate 200 students. The demonstration school on 
the campus enables prospective elementary school teachers to 
observe classroom teaching before the students do their practice 
teaching in the public schools. 


LOCATION 


The College is located in Belmont, twenty-one miles south of 
San Francisco, on a one-hundred acre campus. Students are 
able to enjoy and participate in the intellectual, social, cultural, 
and economic opportunities of near-by San Francisco. Because 
of the proximity to major universities, the College is able to 
implement the intellectual and cultural program by scheduling 
scholars and noted persons in public life, artists, and musicians 
to give lectures and performances. The College may be reached 
by bus or train from the north and south and is located only a 
short distance from San Francisco International Airport. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California and is invested with the power to confer degrees and 
to recommend candidates to receive the general elementary 
credential issued by the State Board of Education. The College 
is accredited by Western College Association; it is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America. It holds membership in the 
National Education Association, National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, National Catholic Educational Association, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, American Council on Education, the 
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American Association of ane Women, Association of In- 
dependent California Colleges and Universities, and Independ- 
ent Colleges of Northern California. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the College are the development of the intellectual 
virtues as Catholic. This emphasis upon intellectual virtues is 
not intended to exclude emotional or moral development, but 
rather to indicate that the role of the College is to approach 
these latter by way of the intellect. 

As a Catholic college we aim to give a scientific and accurate 
idea of God and the things of God and to make manifest the 
relationships in which man stands to Him. We intend to cultivate 
the ability to think logically and critically and to express one’s 
thoughts accurately and clearly. We wish to give the student 
a knowledge of the world in which she lives, both the physical 
and the human environment, and this knowledge both in terms 
of proximate and ultimate causes. We wish to give the knowledge 
of principles which will enable her to solve prudently the pro 
lems arising from the human relationships in which she will 


find herself. 


FACULTY 


One-half the faculty is comprised of Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur and priests; auaat are lay men and women. Faculty 
degrees represent over 40 different European and American 
universities. 


LIBRARY 


Greenan Library contains over 40,000 volumes and 409 periodi- 
cals are regularly received. It contains a curriculum library and 
a well developed pamphlet collection for the education depart- 
ment. The library: also has microfilm and microcard readers. 
The holdings of more than 5000 records and scores are tempo- 
rarily housed in the music department. 


CURRICULUM 


The College confers Bachelor of Arts degrees in the following 
fields: art, biology, chemistry, English, French, history, home 
economics, Italian, mathematics, music, social welfare, and 
Spanish. A Bachelor of Science in Business Administration is 
a granted. Medical technology, pre-medical programs are 


offered, as well as the program leading to the elementary teach- 
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ing credential. All students are required to follow a set pattern 
of courses in philosophy, and all Catholic students must follow 
a set pattern of courses in theology. Minors are offered in all 
of the above subjects, as well as drama, German, economics, 
and political science. 

As a community service the College has established an Even- 
ing Division (co-educational). Courses offered are designed to 
assist teachers, those in business and professions, and adults 
interested in continuing education. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personnel Services: Freshman orientation during the 
first week in College is sponsored by the Associated Students 
and the faculty with many activities designed to acquaint 
freshmen with other students and students from nearby men’s 
colleges; weekly orientation class is held to help the students 
make the adjustment from high school to college; guidance 
is directed academically by the Dean and major advisors, 
socially by the Dean of Students, and students have free 
choice of personnel counselors among the faculty; vocational 
guidance is under the direction of the Dean of Students and 
major advisors; health guidance and placement is also 
provided. 

Students Clubs and Organizations: The College is affiliated with 
the National Federation of Catholic College Students. 
Through the Associated Students and other organizations de- 
signed to meet her academic, spiritual, cultural, and social 
interests, a student has the opportunity to gain experience in 
leadership and planning and in finding personal stimulation. 

Student publications: The Belmontan, the student newspaper, 
and Marilogue, the annual yearbook. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant must be a graduate from an accredited high school 
with a minimum of 16 units in academic subjects. The applicant’s 
transcript must include a minimum of 8 B’s in the following 
courses taken during her sophomore, junior and senior years: 
English, United States history and civics, foreign language (at 
least two years of the eet. algebra, geometry, lab- 
oratory science (taken in 3rd or 4th year), and one of the 
following: (1) additional laboratory science, (2) additional 
language (either 3rd year of same language or two years of 
another language); (3) advanced mathematics. It is also neces- 
sary to submit a recommendation from the high school princi- 
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pal or counselor and satisfactory scores from the College En- 
trance Examination Board aptitude test. 


EXPENSES 
Tuition (per RO i eo -wlvaiityt 6:50 @ tin Shh ee ete $500 
en ae MC", os o's. oo o-0' os a ¥en eek eae 950 
WN wie tt sh. ccd aint alc ararw wi aub-oiala dete aipengiden 45 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Full and partial scholarships are granted to a limited number of 
students who demonstrate high academic ability and financial 
need. These scholarships may be renewed annually if the student 
maintains a high academic record. Applications fos scholarships 
must be made by January 15. The College offers loans through 
the National Defense Student Loan Fund which gives the 
students the opportunity to obtain loans without interest until 
the students leave College. A limited number of service grants 
for on-campus employment are also available to students to 
help pay tuition. Application for financial aid must be made by 
May l. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top: St. Mary’s Hall, a main classroom building 
and one of the many new buildings recently erected; student’s 
first introduction to the classroom at the campus demonstra- 
tion school; student in orchestration receives individual atten- 
tion from Mr. Sellin, a leading violinist with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Opposite page, bottom: students in political science enjoy out- 
ae class—a favorite spot on warm Spring days for Dr. 
Kornish and her class; a portion of the well-lighted library 
viewed from one of the open stacks; senior art exhibit in the 
art gallery. 

This page, top: Seminars and small classes evoke varied re- 
sponses from students; Dr. Leon Kelley and students are 
intent upon problems in chemistry; working in the alumnae 
office helps this student pay for part of her tuition. 

This page, bottom: Spring drama production of The Diary of 
Anne Frank; Spring falcon is one of the many highlights 
of the year; students find relaxation and conversation on the 

sundeck of St. Joseph Hall. 
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By SISTER M. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I., Ph.D. 





Recruitment Value of Good Teaching 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS is a familiar topic in today’s 
literature supported as it is by figures of current pupil 
teacher ratios and projections for the future. Statistics 
prepared by the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion show that the projected need for elementary and 
secondary teachers for public and private schools will 
be a little over one and a half million by 1960. The 
tidal wave of students which swept over the elemen- 
tary school in 1954 has reached into the high schools 
and by 1960 will engulf the college. Judging by the 
sheer impact of the numbers of children expected on 
all levels teacher recruitment will have to take on the 
dimensions of a crusade. Where will these teachers 
come from? 


Teaching Must Be Made Attractive 


The NEA Research Bulletin predicted that in 1958 
almost one third of all bachelor degree graduates will 
be prepared for teaching. Considering the needs, per- 
haps this figure should be higher, but the fact is that 
the undergraduate college is one of the main sources 
of teachers for tomorrow. Hence teaching must be 
made attractive to a large number of the best among 
the young people coming up through colleges. The at- 
tractions, however, must not reside entirely or even 
primarily in the salary structure or in the prestige of 
teaching. They must be found in the teacher's work, a 
work as someone has said, that affects eternity. If teach- 
ing, especially good teaching, is an attraction in itself, 
then the Catholic women’s college seems to be in an 
enviable position for recruiting for the profession. The 
comments of a visiting team representing the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
confirms this. The committee, making independent in- 
vestigations, was impressed by the attitudes of the 
prospective teachers toward their career. They were 
selecting teaching because of the example of their own 
teachers, their desire to be of service to others, the idea 
of teaching they had seen personified in the religious 
educators, and because they had learned to look upon 
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teaching as a service. Judging by these remarks, the at- 
mosphere of the Catholic college seemed to be charged 
with excellent teaching. 

How does the Catholic college provide an atmos- 
phere which is, indirectly at least, a recruitment serv- 
ice? When a freshman comes with a leaning toward 
teaching, her ultimate goal, elementary or secondary 
school teaching, is not decided, but she thinks, on the 
threshold of her college work, that teaching has some 
attractions. Assistance in making her final decision may 
be derived from many sources. The catalogue outlines 
the requirements for the various curricula. The regis- 
trar advises her, the guidance office tries to match her 
talents and interests with her possible vocational plans, 
the teacher education division may take the lead even 
by showing the need for teachers and the rewards 
promised, even to the “shining as stars for all eternity.” 
But of equal importance in strengthening the young 
college student’s leaning toward teaching is the at- 
mosphere of the institution, the example of the teach- 
ers, the dedication to teaching as an apostolate, and 
the sense of abiding values which are the warp and 
woof of the Catholic college. Without consciously ad- 
verting to it all the faculty engage in a program of re- 
cruitment which goes on continuously. 

The freshman is not long enrolled in the academic 
groves when she is made aware of the dedicated teach- 
ing which she meets in five or six different classes from 
five or six different personalities. The time spent in the 
classroom, the I¢cture hall, or the laboratory is only the 
minimum for the Catholic teacher. Beyond this she is 
ready to help every student who needs further explana- 
tion, more help, or additional encouragement. Not only 
does the teacher show willingness to give more time 
than justice demands, but she frequently takes the 
initiative in seeking out the students who have marked 
talents. This interest is not a phase of providing for in- 
dividual differences, but a zeal which leads a teacher 
to discover and foster talents, be they one or five. This 
manifest concern for a student’s educational welfare 
which is extended to all and is ungrudgingly given il 
lustrates for those who have the ability to see beyond 
temporalities that teaching is more than employment. 
Students gradually acquire attitudes of respect for 
teaching because it is a service. They see that it in- 
cludes more than what goes on in the classroom where 
professor and student meet face to face. Teaching is 
obviously more than holding a job. It is a commitment 
to something intangible, a calling far nobler than the 
devices for making money. Father Greely writing of 
the “Beat, Cool and Lonely,” in Worship (March 1959) 
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says that people hold back from a commitment to 
apostolic activity precisely because they are afraid of 
“becoming too involved.” But he says, “Non-involve- 
ment is out of the question—disengagement is impos- 
sible.” The commitment, however, should Be some 
form of the apostolate. “This does not necessarily prom- 
ise peace but it does promise happiness.” The apos- 
tolate of teaching and the promised happiness are pre- 
sented daily to students in Catholic colleges. 

The recruitment value of the intangible rewards of 
teaching are the ne plus ultra according to Fred M. 
Hechinger. Writing of college teaching he says “The 
intangible values of teaching mean a great deal to a 
person or they mean nothing.” In the teaching of the 
religious they mean a great deal. The time, patience, 
and effort spent on provoking students to do independ- 
ent work, to excel in any line of endeavor, are rewarded 
not in terms of student appreciation, but in the very 
fact that the teacher has been instrumental in bringing 
about these results. The religious teacher frequently 
excels in this respect. With small groups of capable stu- 
dents she sets high standards and then willingly sup- 
ports the students who have ambition to strive for 
them. Frequently the brightest students will remain 
“underachievers” unless some teacher fired by her own 
personal love of excellence, and of students, will make 
sacrifices, ruthless sacrifices, to bring these students 
up to their potential. Then when a student succeeds in 
her project, merits recognition for her paper, or praise 
for her performance, the religious teacher has her re- 
ward, not in print, or in the annals of teachers most 
loved, but in the knowledge that, as Mark Van Doren 
puts it, her efforts “have increased the amount of mind 
in a world which can never have too much of that 
commodity.” 


Atmosphere of Constant Learning 


Again in the Catholic college the student is in an 
atmosphere where unsettling distractions are reduced 
to a minimum. The student who comes as an uncom- 
mitted adolescent remains for four years and learns 
without ever being told expressly that here is “life in 
the company of scholars.” Here is an atmosphere of 
constant learning. The commitment of the religious 
teacher to religious perfection frees her from the de- 
mands of sense pleasure and material pursuits, so that 
she finds in her professional life a pursuit of scholarship 
closely related to the pursuit of Christian perfection to 
which she is dedicated. The students see their teachers 
in the library not merely for acquaintance with the 
affairs of the day—which is very necessary—but also to 
keep in touch with scholarship in journals and books. 
If a teacher wants her students, prospective teachers 
and others, to see the importance of ideas, of intellec- 
tual dialogue, of exchange of points of view, she must 
set the example. She must pursue excellence for its own 
sake. And how do students ordinarily react to this? 
They learn to respect the sources from which truth can 
be derived. They begin to accept the teacher as one 
“who can never truly teach unless he is still learning 
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himself.” A lamp can never light another lamp unless 
it continues to burn its own flame. The religious teacher 
is committed to constant learning so that she may be 
able to quicken minds and kindle hearts. 

Respect for individual differences is a standard re- 
quirement for every teacher. It is not always thought of 
as a means for recruitment except in so far as teachers 
for special education are now in demand. But respect 
for individual differences experienced while one is still 
a student can attract to the teaching profession. Stu- 
dents want to duplicate that type of service and those 
opportunities that recognize respect for individuals. 
The current emphasis on the education of the gifted 
may inadvertently lead to disregard for talents which if 
discovered and developed may be valuable for teach- 
ing on different levels of education, pre-school, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades. 


Respect for Individual Differences 


The North Central Association in one of its recent 
projects for the education of the gifted high school 
student attempted a classification of students on the 
basis of intelligence scores derived from standardized 
tests. An I.Q. of at least 140 was necessary for classifi- 
cation among the gifted while an I.Q. of 110 qualified 
a student for the group known as the talented students. 
In a small Catholic college those falling into the first 
classification will be few and they deserve all the ad- 
vantages that can be provided for them. The second 
classification will include many more. From their ranks 
should come prospective teachers especially teachers 
for secondary schools. Falling below this standard in 
the range of average it is possible to find many diligent 
students. These have talents which can be discovered 
and cultivated more readily in a small college than in 
a large university. The small college is strong perhaps 
because it does not have to handle students of too 
widely diverse abilities. Respect for individual differ- 
ences and for specific talents, especially among the 
multitudes of students classified as average or good, 
may pay dividends in terms of future teachers. The 
Catholic college recognizing the importance of the in- 
dividual and gearing its efforts toward cultivation of 
talents will provide opportunities for achievement 
which would be impossible in a large university or in 
a school which operates on a highly selective admis- 
sion program. Many excellent teachers can be recruited 
from students who would not qualify for the gifted 
classification and might not even have an adequate 
chance in a large university. Emerson once said “our 
chief want in life is someone who will make us do what 
we want.” Frequently it takes time and individual 
guidance to show students what they want. 

Frequently when students are asked what was most 
helpful in their college education they will tend to 
answer in terms of their major or minor subject or even 
in terms of a specific class. But underlying this selec- 
tion is the recollection of the teacher, the person who 
vivified the subject. Students admired the values for 
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which the teacher stood. Perhaps it was her integrity 
in the pursuit of truth, her devotion to spiritual and 
religious ideals, her dedication to the intellectual life, 
her interest in cultivating students’ talents. Something 
superior to the content of the course or the excellence 
of the method remained with the student as the abid- 
ing value. Did this élusive quality become identified 
with the role of teaching? 

It could easily, because if young people are to “pur- 
sue excellence” they must be exposed to a context of 
values in which high performance is encouraged. So 
the Rockefeller Report on Education intimates. Stu- 
dents are summoned in this booklet to pursue excel- 
lence, especially spiritual and intellectual excellence, 
and if they are to respond to the summons it must come 
from the example of their teachers. 

The values of students, especially of college stu- 
dents, have been a cause of concern to college admin- 
istrators. The College and University Bulletin of the 
NEA dramatizes its concern over students’ values in 
the December 1958 issue. Widespread interest in values 
and how to cultivate them was the thesis in this issue 
titled, “Students’ Values and General Education.” One 
argument presented was that teachers teach values 
just by their commitment to the life of a teacher and 
scholar. But if college faculties are unclear with re- 
spect to their own system of values the effect on stu- 
dents will be, at best, ambivalent. The dilemma of the 
college faculty and the cultivation of values as dis- 
cerned in this report is non-existent in the Catholic 
college. Predicated on the primacy of spiritual values 
its purpose is the cultivation of spiritual and moral per- 
fection and as a corollary of that it appreciates intel- 
lectual values and provides excellence in teaching. If 
the prospective teacher needs a sense of abiding values 
she has a unique opportunity for acquiring it in a 
Catholic college. 

It seems then that the challenge of the teacher short- 
age can be met in a distinctive way in the Catholic col- 
lege for women. Like thousands of young women in 
state colleges and universities, Catholic students will 
be recruited to teaching. They will be made aware of 
the needs in elementary and secondary schools, and 
they will be shown the rewards of teaching. In this they 
will be on a par with thousands of their fellow stu- 
dents. They will also have the added advantage of see- 
ing teaching as a pursuit of excellence. These advan- 
tages may never be concretized in posters or leaflets. 
They are best learned in the atmosphere that makes a 
college Catholic. 





You Too Can Guide 
(Continued from page 341) 
Summary 


After the individual problems have been discovered, 
case study and personal problems should be discussed 
in faculty conferences, in order to coordinate the vari- 
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ous aspects of the guidance work for the betterment 
of the individual pupil. Every member should fee] 
convinced that he has a definite part in guidance and 
under the direction of the supervisor or the principal 
help to form the future school program more effec. 
tively. 

In general the solution to most pupil problems will 
have to be the work by the homeroom teacher, and she 
it is who must provide the environment where in the 
child will discover himself. Activities of various kinds 
must be provided to gain his interest. Reading ma- 
terials of reading level and grade interest are es- 
sential. Outside agencies such as Boy Scouts, Sodalities, 
and part-time jobs must also be used. Adolescents 
tend to follow the gang and want to feel accepted by 
their fellows. They cannot achieve social success by 
themselves, but must be guided into these situations 
where they will benefit most. The school activity will 
present invaluable opportunities for developing many 
adolescent virtues and character traits. 

A very important contribution to the guidance pro- 
gram has been published recently. The Cardinal 
Virtues of Prudence; Justice; Fortitude; and Temper- 
ance. These booklets are planned to help the teacher 
of the Christian Social Living Program to combine it 
with the guidance program. Human conduct is con- 
trolled by these virtues and the practice of them will 
bring peace to the individual and promote the welfare 
of society. It is the business of the Church and school 
to develop them, that man may achieve his ultimate 
reason for existence, eternal life. It is the privilege of 
all those who participate in the guidance of youth, to 
aid in the development of worthy citizens of this world 
and the next. 


* Sister M. Teresa, S.C.L., “Guidance in the Small Parochial 
High School,” Catholic School Journal, April 1949. 

* Sister M. Charitas, S.S.N.D., Purposive Classroom Manage- 
ment, John C. Winston Co., 1953. 

* Clifford P. Freehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. ‘* Ibid., p. 171. 

* Clifford E. Erickson, A Practical Handbook for School 
Counselors, The Ronald Press, 1949. 


Take St. Thomas More to PTA 
(Continued from page 347 ) 


land deserves a warm welcome in our midst. He can 
share with us spiritual and intellectual treasures of 
which we have great need. 


* Pope Pius XII, “To the Helpers of the Holy Souls,” The Pope 
Speaks, 4 (Autumn, 1957), 199. 

* Sir Thomas More, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, 
ed. Elizabeth Frances Rogers (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947), pp. 254-55; trans. Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., 
Life and Writings of Blessed Thomas More (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1935), p. 137. 

* More, Correspondence; pp. 121—22; trans. Bridgett, op. cit., 
pp. 128-30. 

* Ibid., p. 123; trans. Bridgett, op. cit., p. 131. 

— Correspondence, p. 114; trans. Bridgett, op. cit., 
p. E 

* Ibid. 

* More, Correspondence, pp. 115-16; trans. Bridgett, op. cit., 
pp. 174-75. 
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or retard your vocation? 
Yes 25 No 127 
They further answered how their 
teachers had helped or hindered. 


Power Truly Impressive 


The results of this casual little 
survey contain a world of comfort. 
The power of elementary school 
teachers over a vocation is truly im- 
pressive. Boy after boy went be- 
yond the questionnaire to pay trib- 
ute to “his” teacher. 

What are the characteristics of 
the successful teacher, the one 
whom seminarians point to as really 
helping their vocation? 

Here is her portrait, drawn by 
actual vocations she has taught. 

She is above all encouraging. 
Possessing a positive attitude, she is 
delighted to hear the news of a 
budding vocation and contributes 
to it by her words of uplift and in- 
spiration. She avoids extremes. 
Neither a pusher nor a shirker, she 
assists grace by saying and doing 
the right thing at the right time. 

She regards a religious vocation 
as something “special.” Opportunely 
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narians themselves: 

“My Sister said that I showed 
signs of a vocation. I thought more 
seriously and acted. Here I am.” 

“She took a particular delight in 
seeing former pupils start on their 
way to the priesthood.” 

“She didn’t try to fool me.” 

“She let me serve often.” 

The questionnaire confirms the 
high place that encouragement 
holds in the development of a vo- 
cation. Encouragement is an easy 
thing to give, so easy that one may 
commonly underestimate its power. 
A few friendly and complimentary 
words—and grace floods the soul of 
a youth. If all those in the service 


Father James Hannan is vocational director for St. Fidelis College 
and Seminary, Herman, Pennsylvania, and the Capuchin Brothers 
Training Center, Cumberland, Maryland. He is also a retreat master, 
especially for youth. Father is chairman, Vocation Directors’ Group 
Conference (Mission-Sending Societies), 1961-1962. For two years he* 
was guidance director at Toner Institute, Pittsburgh. A contributor to 
Catholic Home Journal, Capuchin Challenge, and Ancilla Scribens, 
he is a graduate of St. Fidelis College and Seminary and Capuchin 


College, Catholic University of America. 


ceived much attention from the 
seminarians. Despite the fact that 
they were boys interested in the 
priesthood—a vocation not that of 
their teacher—the seminarians re- 
peatedly said that the example of 
their teacher turned their minds to 
the service of God. 


Example Potent Force 


It would seem to be a safe con- 
clusion that the good example of 
the Sister would be a still more po- 
tent force in attracting girls. In- 
deed, this has been confirmed by 
other surveys. 

Here are sample observations of 
the seminarians. 
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or 
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Mount St. Joseph Academy 
Norwood Academy 
Cecilian Academy 

St. Mary’s Academy 
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St. Joseph’s Academy 


Bayonne, N.J. 
Holy Family Academy 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Bishop McGuinness Memorial 
High School 


Conducted by the 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, 
Pennsylvania 





“My eighth grade teacher made 
me want to be a priest by the way 
she talked and the way she acted.” SISTERS OF 
“She helped by her very example c H AR ITY 
and spirit as a Religious, and by her : 
willingness to help me.” Share the Heritage of 


“Most of all she influenced my Venerable Elizabeth Seton 
vocation by her good, holy, and as 
cheerful manner.” ' 

There are other areas of influence Teachers 
pointed to by the seminarians. Nurses 

“She showed us the glory and Social Workers 
ideals of the priesthood.” Missionaries 

“She got me to use a missal at 
Mass. This got me thinking of what 
I could do for God.” 

“Sister read literature on the re- 
ligious life to us. She encouraged us 
to say three Hail Marys every day 
to strengthen our vocation. We dis- 
cussed vocations in class.” 

“By inspiring us to be good and 
by talking to us about a religious 
vocation.” 

“She gave me extra lessons and 
she is always praying for me.” 





Complaints Instructive 
This informal study, of course, 


has its painful side. Twenty-five out MOUNT ST. VINCENT-ON-HUDSON 


New York 71, New York 
(Continued on page 392) 
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PRINCIPALS, A Course 


in Psychometrics 
Can Help! 


By Sister Mary Dominica, R.S.M. 


WE LIVE in an intriguing age. It is 
an age characterized by devotion 
to Mary, atomic energy, rockets, 
and Sputniks. It is an age in which 
the people are fascinated by beat- 
niks, Corvairs, missiles, and intel- 
ligence tests. I use the word “fasci- 
nated” not without cause. For dur- 
ing the early part of this academic 
year, I had the experience of initiat- 
ing an SBA testing program into a 
school of over twelve hundred stu- 
dents. Did I expect any reactions? 
Of course I did. But let me admit 
very frankly that I hardly antici- 
pated the waves of enthusiasm, in- 
terest, and in a few instances, sus- 
picions that followed. “Why I never 
had that nonsense when I went to 
school; I belong to the old school,” 
were the comments heard from a 
parent who deemed it all “very un- 
necessary.” Another stepped into 
the office to say she felt, “It was a 
marvelous thing—keeping up with 
progress.” A better-informed gen- 
tleman inquired, “What specialized 
abilities are you testing?” These 
and a deluge of other questions 
that followed a parents’ meeting 
made me realize the importance of 
a testing program and the need for 
training to do it efficiently. 

Our provincial provided a psy- 
chometrics course with the results 
that I can now point out to teachers 
and parents the meaning, necessity, 
and the interpretation of what is 
learned by such a program. 


Concrete Tools 
A rather significant definition of 


Sister Mary Dominica is principal of St. 
Matthew's School, Cranston, Rhode Island. 
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individual testing was given to me 
by a thoughtful eighth grader. 
When I mentioned the word “psy- 
chometrics” in reply to his query 
about a test, he said, “Psycho- 
metrics. Oh, I know your're going 
to measure my brain.” Basically the 
boy’s notion is correct, for we know 
that psychometrics is a measure- 
ment of the mind. This measure- 
ment is achieved through the use of 
intelligence tests, and one of the 
objectives of the course was to fa- 
miliarize the students with the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of 
tests. The data received from the 
tests are pertinent when one 
knows the nature of intelligence and 
its relation to the total personality. 
The Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
Adult Tests were the concrete tools 
employed in administrating a test- 
ing program. 

First, a word about tests. Since 
the child’s individual needs are de- 
termined by his level of ability and 
by achievement, it is important to 
determine these factors as accu- 
rately as possible. This process is 
available in the form of standard- 
ized tests for individuals or for 
group testing. Intelligence tests 
measure the results of heredity plus 
environmental influence. These in- 
fluences are general in nature and 
not related to specific in-school in- 
struction. Intelligence tests draw on 
common understanding developed 


without conscious effort on the part 
of the child. 


Measured Is Performance 


At this point it may be well to 
consider the results of these tests. 
Indeed the term IQ has been so 
grossly abused and is so misinter- 
preted that many think it should be 
abandoned. Actually, it is a pre- 
dicted score telling how fast or how 
slow an individual can learn. When 
one sets out to measure intelligence, 
one seeks an indication of capacity 
for learning and adaptation. This 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


indication is obtained by inference 
because the potentiality for de- 
velopment is constantly in the proc- 
ess of being realized. One cannot 
measure ability directly; what is 
measured is performance. Thus it is 
from the performance that ability 
is inferred and capacity also. Only 
when these principles are under- 
stood can we proceed with some 
considerations of the objectives of 
a course and their fulfillment. 

So enlightening was the time de- 
voted to administering the Stanford- 
Binet Test to children that periods 
used on adults seemed regretfully 
spent. The spontaneous, almost ex- 
cited, reactions of young children 
were indeed gratifying. For ex- 
ample, the poor reader, who had 
done quite a fine job of the test, left 
the office with an air of assurance 
and self-confidence that he did not 
always have. Perhaps he realized 
for the first time that he “wasn’t so 
slow after all.” 


Teacher's Judgment 
Supplemented 


The testing program is of specific 
value to the classroom teacher. The 
estimate of the relative abilities of 
different children made by the 
teacher after observing classroom 
performance cannot be disregarded. 
Yet no one will deny that the use of 
teachers’ judgments with respect to 
the students’ abilities is limited. 
Mention of some of these limita- 
tions will make one mindful of the 
necessity of a complement. One 
teacher may rate Claire as bright 
while another calls her mediocre. 
Some overrate the intelligence of 
children who are neat, pretty, 
obedient, or talkative-halo effect. 
A student who does what is ex- 
pected wins the teacher’s approba- 
tion, whereas the child who is in- 
dependent in his thought or be- 
havior or asks embarrassing ques- 
tions may antagonize his teacher; 
yet originality and curiosity are 
characteristics of superior intelli- 
gence. Teachers can also err by 
confusing school achievement with 
intelligence. Achievement in school 
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work is closely related to general in- 
telligence, but is by no means 
identical with it. Therefore, the 
teacher needs her judgment supple- 
mented by the evidence that can be 
obtained from individual testing. 


Operational Validity 


Already I have indicated, at least 
indirectly, some new points that | 
have learned. The testing program 
can be adequately justified in a 
school situation by exposing its ends 
and pragmatic value. We can justify 
ourselves before parents by indi- 
cating to them that we use intelli- 
gence tests because they have been 
found to provide data from which 
the subsequent behavior of an in- 
dividual can be roughly predicted. 
We cannot claim that these tests 
have absolute validity; but, for 
practical purposes, they have a use- 
ful degree of operational validity. 

Furthermore, we do not waste 
time and money by administering 
and scoring tests and then filing 
away the results. More emphasis 
than ever before is being placed on 
the need to improve the effective- 
ness of the use of standardized tests. 
Homogeneous instructional groups 
may be set up, changes in curricu- 
lum might be suggested. These test 
results may be used to direct chil- 
dren either toward or away from 
certain courses in high school. In- 
deed, the ways of interpreting the 
knowledge learned in a course in 
psychometrics are myriad. 


Able to Identify Needs 


The principal and teacher with 
a sound knowledge of testing and 
who have available cumulative test 
results are in a far better position to 
understand the learning problems 
and difficulties of individual stu- 
dents. They are able to identify the 
most capable youngsters who need 
enriched learning experiences as 
well as the slow learner who may 
need special help and modified as- 
signments. The whole school can 
progress more rapidly because of 
worthwhile consultations about the 
children that principal and teachers 
carry on when cases present them- 
selves to the principal's office. 

Principals, a course in psycho- 
metrics can help. 
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STIRRING TEACHING 
SISTERS TO READ 


By Sister Marie Mark, S.S.]J. 


Tue SISTER FORMATION MOVEMENT 
has done much to relieve the ten- 
sion and insecurity of many young 
teaching Sisters who felt keenly the 
lack of sufficient academic and pro- 
fessional training. But what can a 
Sister, whose community does not 
feel able to adopt this plan, do? 
Catholic periodicals hold articles by 
authors who deplore this deficiency, 
but none actually sets up a positive 
program for the Sister who must 
spend from ten to twenty years ac- 
cumulating enough credits for a 
degree. Must this Sister abandon 
herself to a plateau of stagnation, 
as though this act of God were only 
something to be endured? Perhaps 
it is true. as Mr. Julian Pleasants 
suggested in his article, “Masculine 
Spirituality,” that we Religious 
tend to forget that the will of God 
is manifested, not only by what 
happens to us, but also by what we 
make happen. Does God not permit 
life’s numerous problems to arise so 
that we might use His gift of in- 
telligence, guided by the principles 
of faith, toward working out our so- 
lutions? Ben Franklin pointed out 
truly long ago, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” If one can’t 
figure out some legitimate answer, 
she needs to pray for an increase of 
faith and initiative. 


Create Climate For 
Mental Growth 


We undergraduates and full-time 
teachers, no matter in which con- 
vent or school, can and must create 
a climate for our own mental 
growth and personal integration. 

During the school year, educa- 
tional T.V. and week-end college 
courses may be possible and desir- 
able in some cases. If opportunities 
arise for direct contact with great 
minds, via lectures, meetings, or 
personal interviews, let us make the 


Sister Marie Mark teaches grades 6-8 at St. 
Therese School, Lansing, Michigan. She has 
been a teacher of grade 5 through eight for 
the past ten years and moderator of the 
sodality for nine years. She is a former mem- 
ber of the Catholic Theater of Detroit. Sister 
is @ graduate of Nazareth College, Nazareth, 
ichigan. 
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most of them. But our greatest sin- 
gle boon will be selective reading. 
In his well-known address, 
“American Catholics and the Intel- 
lectual Life,” Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis pointed out that our dearth of 
American intellectuals is due 
largely to the absence of serious 
reading habits. How many of us 
Americans have only comic-strip or 
“digest” mentalities. By this I mean 
that even the more intelligent pub- 
lic are developing a lazy literacy. 
These people allow commentators 


to think for them and refuse to chal- 
lenge their minds to anything more 
difficult than headlines, pictures, 
captions, and simplified, or predi- 
gested articles. Frank Sheed’s com- 
mentary on reading and education 
in his powerful pamphlet, “Ground 
Plan for Catholic Reading,” ex- 
presses this very well: 


Men hate having anything to 
do. But men also hate having 
nothing to do. The human race 
therefore has always been fer- 
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tile in the invention of things 
to do which are equivalent to 
nothing—things which will 
pass the time. This accounts for 
most of our reading; nothing 
happens in the mind—simply 
the time passes. 


One would conclude that a 
writer, nowadays, must not only 
convey ideas clearly and forcefully; 
he must entertain in order to be 
understood. 


Feed Our Minds 


Our religious habits have not, 
necessarily, transformed our apper- 
ceptive backgrounds. We need con- 
tinually to feed our minds on the 
great works of world literature, such 
as: The Aeneid, Antigone, King 
Lear, The Everlasting Man, 
Brothers Karamazov, The Spirit of 
Catholicism, The Cypresses Believe 
in God. This type of reading will 
broaden our understanding of hu- 
man nature, mature our emotional 
responses, and deepen our aesthetic 
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PHYSIKIT 1000 A includes all the necessary 
materials designed to make 4 Diodes, 4 Tri- 
odes, and 8 Cathode Ray Tubes. Only $69.50. 


Physikit, together with MACALASTER 
BICKNELL’s new High Vacuum Tech- 
nique, a method using activated 
charcoal, COo, a special gettering 
regime, and a vacuum gauge, en- 
ables the teaching of modern micro- 
physics at a cost within your budget. 


-~ 


Approved 
PSsc 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. is the 
ONLY manufacturer and distributor of 
PSSC Physics Kits which are specifi- 
cally approved and supervised by Edu- 
cational Services, Inc. 
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CORPORATION 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION 
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sense. The following books contain 
excellent reading lists: How to Read 
a Book, by Mortimer Adler; How to 
Improve Your Personality by Read- 
ing, by Reverend Francis B. Thorn- 
ton; and Frank Sheed’s pamphlet, 
previously cited. 


Knowledge of Current Events 


Classical literature is good but 
needs to be supplemented. We live 
in the present; it is today’s world 
that we must sanctify. If we Sisters 
confine our knowledge to convent 
and school life, we shall lose a true 
perspective of the whole of reality. 
A lack of knowledge of current 
events and contemporary thought 
will breed a lack of sympathy with 
the problems of the laity. There are 


| excellent Catholic periodicals to fill 


this need, such as: Jubilee, an out- 
standing modern magazine, intel- 
lectually challenging and orientated 
to lay participation in the mind and 
life of the Church. Top international 
Catholic talent speaks on subjects 
of current interest. America, a dis- 
tinguished journal of contemporary 
Catholic thought on national and 
themes, especially 
those relating to social and eco- 
nomic problems. Today, a magazine 
of quality dealing with a variety of 
subjects, including fiction and criti- 


| cal reviews, and geared to the in- 


terests and needs of senior high 
school and college students. The 
Sign, one of the most popular 
Catholic family magazines, well 
written and illustrated, and cover- 
ing practically the whole sphere of 
Catholic interest. 

Is modern fiction of sufficient 


| value to include in our busy sched- 


ule? I think it is. Besides the merit 
of vicarious experience, of broaden- 
ing our mind, and affording us a 
much needed diversion, good fiction 
enables us to see the beauty of the 
commonplace, the commonplace 
which constitutes the bulk of our 
own lives. 


Poetry Has Unique Office 


Poetry has a unique office in de- 
veloping our personality. The poet, 
not by logical analysis, but by his 
peculiar intuition and skill, enables 
us to strip the veneer from the set 
sible world and to behold, naked, 
the unity, the harmony, the sheer 
grandeur of creation. 

“This is all well and good,” I cam 
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hear you say, “but who of us, with 
our heavy teaching loads and many 
extra-curricular activities, has time 
for all this?” 

Sisters, I sympathize with your 
problem. It has been, and still is, 
my problem too. But if we are con- 
vinced of the lasting value such in- 
formal education has in making us 
more efficient instruments in the 
hand of God and in establishing a 
better natural foundation for our 
supernatural life and apostolate, 
I'm sure we can find at least one or 
two hours a week for this project. 
If we set a goal of one classical 
work a year and one Catholic peri- 
odical a week, how much could be 
accomplished during our under- 
graduate tenure! 


Have Proposed Readings Handy 


Accumulating the extra hour or 
two a week may considerably tax 
our ingenuity; but the brain is a 
muscle; and muscles become 
stronger with use. If we gather our 
proposed readings beforehand and 
have them at our fingertips through- 
out the year, we shall be more prone 
to utilize the opportunity when an 
extra fifteen minutes or half hour 
presents itself. Small paper-bound 
works can easily accompany us to 
doctors’ offices, on board public 
transportation, or while waiting in 
turn for our superior. 

“But,” Sister X. protests, “I’m sta- 
tioned at St. Mary’s. We don’t have 
a school library, and our convent 
shelves hold only spiritual and pro- 
fessional reading.” 

Sister, I suggest you ask your su- 
perior for permission to obtain a 
public library card. Usually the 
public librarians are most gracious 
in accommodating religious teach- 
ers. You might even be allowed to 
sign out for the school year a cer- 
tain book or anthology from your 
community's college or from where- 
ever you attend summer school. 
Whatever method you decide upon, 
the important point is to begin some 
definite plan for self-improvement. 

Catholic parents have a right to 
expect that the teachers who influ- 
ence so strongly the minds and wills 
of their children, are themselves 
cultured and educated women. Let 
us recall this sobering thought when 
pressing duties tempt us to confine 
our education to annual summer 
school sessions. 
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STORIES TO RETELL: 
Jesus Is Born 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J. 


Jesus WAS BORN a long, long time 
ago. He was born on Christmas 
Day in a little town called Bethle- 
hem, far across the ocean. His 
Mother is Mary, Our Lady. His real 
Father is God in Heaven. His fos- 
ter-father on earth was St. Joseph, 
Mary’s husband. 

Joseph and Mary didn’t live in 
Bethlehem. They lived in a town 


called Nazareth, about seventy 
miles from Bethlehem. How did 
Jesus come to be born in Bethle- 
hem? It was this way. The Emperor 
(an Emperor is a King) who ruled 
their country wanted to know how 
many people he had. He said they 
must all go to their own family 
towns and write down their names, 
so that he could count up. Joseph 


Sister M. St. Francis is stationed at Nazareth 
Convent, Rochester, N.Y., as infirmarian. A 
graduate of Nazareth College, Rochester, 
she taught the middle grades for seventeen 
years. 


| SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 


NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION’S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty-seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


Air Core Solenoid — used to perform the 
experiments “The Measurement of a 
Magnetic Field in Fundamental Units” and 
“The Mass of the Electron”. The coil is 
also used in demonstrations of voltage 
induced by relative motion between the 
coil and a permanent magnet. Induced 
voltage is examined with respect to magnet 
strength, rate of flux change, and direction 
of the field. Transfer of mechanical energy 
of a moving magnet into heat energy in 
the coil is shown. Induction between the 
solenoid and an auxiliary winding of a few 
turns of wire can be shown. Each $8.30. 


Mass of the Electron Apparatus Kit — used 
to calculate the Mass of the Electron from 
the measurement of the radius of curva- 
ture of the electron beams. From the 
curvature, the magnetic field strength, and 
the accelerating voltage of the electron, 
the mass of electron can be calculated. 
The field is derived from an air core 
solenoid carrying a known direct current. 
h $3.50. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 


~ 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and supervised by Educational 
Approved PSSC Services, Inc. 
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Current Balance Kit — used with the Sole- 
noid to measure a magnetic field in funda- 
mental units of mass length and current. 
The force of gravity at one end of a me- 
chanical arm balance counteracts the mag- 
netic force of interaction between an un- 
known field and a tae segment 
of wire at the other end. Each $1.80. 


WANT TO 
KNOW MORE? 
Send for 
Free Catalog 


Gn 


American Science 
Products, Inc. 


Design 
Consultants 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 
lived in Nazareth, but his family 
town was Bethlehem. He and Mary 
had to go to Bethlehem to write 
down their names. 

It was a long, hard trip. There 
weren't any trains or busses or 
cars to take them. Mary probably 
rode on a donkey, and Joseph may 
have had to walk all the way. It 
took them several days to get there. 
At night, they stopped somewhere 
to rest. 


Went to the Inn 


When they finally reached Beth- 
lehem, they were very tired. Joseph 
tried to find a place for them to 
stay for the night. He went to the 
inn. (An inn is a place where 
travellers sleep at night.) There 
was no room in the inn. The town 
was crowded with people. They 
had all come to write down their 
names, just as Joseph and Mary 
had come. 

So Joseph looked everywhere for 
a place to sleep. Finally he found 


© complete 
@ proven 
@ economical 


The DR Skill File is a complete Developmental Reading Program, the result 
of 12 years of study and preparation by recognized reading experts. 
The materials cover grades 7—13, and provide all the basics necessary to 
enable you to conduct a successful Developmental Reading Program in 


your school. 


The Administrator's Guide and the individual Student Manuals written in 
clear, concise language, assure full participation of both teacher and 


student—with excellent results. 


The DR Skill File is easily and quickly integrated into any curriculum. 


You can start your school’s Developmental Reading Program now. 


show you how. 


Let us 


For full intormation write: 
The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenve New York 36, N.Y, 





a stable. It was a small cave with 
a stable built onto it. There was 
an ox in the stable, and a donkey, 

That night, Jesus was born, there 
in the stable. Mary wrapped Him 
up in long strips of cloth called 
swaddling clothes. Then she laid 
Him in the manger. A manger is a 
box in which the farmer puts hay 
for the ox and the donkey. 


Shepherds Watched their Sheep 


There were shepherds on the hills 
around Bethlehem that night, 
watching their sheep. All at once 
they saw a bright light, and there 
was an angel beside them. They 
were very much afraid! 

But the angel said, “Don't be 
afraid. I bring you good news that 
will make all the people happy. 
Today, in Bethlehem, a Savior is 
born for you. He is the little Lord 
Jesus. This is how you will know 
Him. You will find Him wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and laid in a 
manger.” 

Then, all of a sudden, a great 
crowd of angels appeared beside 
the first angel. They all sang, “Glory 
to God in High Heaven, and peace 
on earth to men that are God's 
friends.” 


Let Us Go to Bethlehem 


When the angels had disap- 
peared, the shepherds looked at 
one another. They could hardly be- 
lieve they had really seen the angels. 

They said to one another, “Come, 
let’s go over to Bethlehem and see 
for ourselves this thing that God 
has sent angels to tell us.” 

They hurried over, and sure 
enough, they found Mary and Jo- 
seph in the stable, and the Baby 
lying in the manger. 

“So it’s all true,” they said, in 
great wonder. 

The shepherds went back home. 
They told all the neighbors about 
the angels and the wonderful 
Mother and the lovely Baby. 
Everybody was surprised! 

Jesus’ Mother was glad to hear 
about the angels’ coming to the 
shepherds. She put it all away in 
her heart, to remember always. 

The shepherds thanked God and 
praised Him for sending the angels 
to them, that they could see the 
Baby Savior and His Mother. They 
were the only ones in the world 
that night who were told about the 
little Jesus. 
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Dic Mihi Latine. By Sister M. 
Emmanuel, O.S.U. (Haefling Print- 
ing Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 1960; pages 
50). 


This booklet of fifty pages is de- 
signed for practice in oral Latin. Ac- 
cording to the author, a pupil be- 
comes the master of a language to 
the degree in which he can read it, 
write it, and speak it. 

The twenty-five one-page lessons 
are brief English essays, sometimes in 
conversational form, with a twenty- 
word specialized vocabulary for each 
lesson and five questions in Latin. 
The pupil is required to translate the 
English sentences into Latin, after 
possible difficulties have been ex- 
plained in class. His efforts are cor- 
rected by the teacher, after which he 
memorizes verbatim the corrected 
copy in order to use the sentences for 
speaking in Latin. He is advised to 
say the Latin of each exercise aloud 
over and over again until he can re- 
produce it with ease. It is presumed 
that the student has studied basic 
Latin vocabulary and grammar. No- 
where is it stated just where in the 
Latin course this book is to be used, 
although on page 18, under A Com- 
mentary on Our Class, the Sophomore 
class is mentioned. 


Sister THERESE, S.N.D. 
ee Dame High School, Bridgeport, 
onn. 


The Lawyer in Communism. Memoirs 
of a Lawyer Behind the Iron 
Curtain. By Dr. Lajos Kalman 
(Daughters of St. Paul, Boston, 
pages 192; price $3 in cloth, $2 in 
paper). 


In his great encyclical on atheistic 
communism, Pope Pius XI listed as one 
of the three principal causes of the 
rapid spread of communism “the con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of a 
large section of the non-Catholic 
press.” New evidence of the accuracy 
of this analysis is provided by the fact 
that so important and timely a book as 
The Lawyer in Communism by Dr. 
Lajos Kalman could not find a pub- 
lisher. His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, has rendered a significant 
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service to the cause of truth by making 
publication possible through the 
Daughters of St. Paul. 

This book is an eye-witness account 
of the Bolshevization of law and the 


‘subversion of justice in communist 


Hungary. It is unfortunate that The 
Lawyer in Communism suffers from 
the handicap of an uninspired title, for 
its contents are neither so formidable 
nor so specialized as its title would in- 
dicate. This is a book for everyone, not 
just for lawyers, because, under the 
Soviet system, there is no single factor 
so important in the life of every citizen 
as the fear of one day being hauled 
before a People’s Court and sentenced 
to death or slavery by a communist 
judge, with the connivance of a com- 
munist lawyer appointed by the court. 

The courts were the first target of 
communist transformation of Hungar- 
ian institutions. Judges were gradually 
replaced by “professional” judges 
created from selected Party members 
and given a six-month “legal course.” 
In arriving at a judgment, the court’s 
main concern was to find out the “class 
background” of the litigants or 
offenders. The Soviet legal system in- 
troduced a practice called the “com- 
panionship in litigation.” This means 
that the court has to accept interven- 
tion by the Supreme State Attorney's 
office in order to assist the court in 
reaching a verdict on the basis of 
“higher points of view,” i.e., the inter- 
est of the Communist Party. 

Dr. Kalman shows how the inde- 
pendence of the lawyers was liqui- 
dated and their role subverted to a 
fiendish one. The defense counsel be- 
came a Party agent whose chief pur- 
pose was to blackmail a defendant's 
relatives for cash, gold, and valuables 
in the vain hope of securing an ac- 
quittal for their loved one. Inhuman 
interrogations in the torture-chamber 
were established procedure, not only 
for the accused, but for all witnesses 
whom the State had determined were 
to testify against the accused. Case 
histories from Dr. Kalman’s personal 
knowledge illustrate this Soviet 
“justice.” 

One of the most severely punished 


crimes was the hoarding of food. A 
Hungarian was often sentenced to 
months or years in prison on a charge 
of “endangering the economy of the 
country” because he had hidden two 
pounds of lard or four pounds of flour 
in his apartment. Slaughtering a calf 
or pig without permission brought 
sentences of up to eight years in 
prison, whereas first-degree murder 
brought only three or four years. One 
of the common fallacies in America 
about communism is that “poverty 
causes communism.” Dr. Kalman 
shows graphically how it is only the 
reverse which is true. Under the col- 
lectivist economy of communism, 
Hungary, which was formerly “the 
land of milk and honey has become 
the home of starving people.” 

The Lawyer in Communism shows 
the importance of analyzing current 
slogans such as “world peace through 
law” and “let’s go to court, not to war,” 
which are aimed at giving increased 
powers to the World Court, on which 
already sit two communist members 
including the president with a double 
vote. Communist governments can 
espouse these slogans with enthusiasm 
equal to Americans because the Reds 
have mastered the subversion of jus- 
tice and morality, while maintaining 
the external apparatus of “law” and 
“courts.” The diabolical evil of com- 
munism is not merely that it gives us 
bad laws and corrupt courts, but that 
it transforms these into “rightous” in- 
stitutions, and makes all judges agents 
of the communist conspiracy. Dr. Kal- 
man’s book is proof that, if we give 
power over Americans to a World 
Court on which communists are 
judges, we would not achieve “world 
peace through law,” but would prob- 
ably get “world slavery through law.” 


PHYLLIS SCHLAFLY 


World Communism in Review. By 
Henry R. Huttenback (Daughters 
of St. Paul, Boston; pages 64; price 
50¢). 


One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the increasing number of good 
pamphlets on communism which are 
useful for both students and citizens in 
search of knowledge on this vital sub- 
ject. One of these, World Communism 
in Review by Henry R. Huttenback, 
is a good current summary of some 
aspects of communist dogma, history, 
and tactics. Particularly to be recom- 
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mended are the chapters describing 
foreign aid and trade as political 
weapons, the Soviet embassy as a 
headquarters for espionage, and the 
art of summitry as a design for global 
deception. 

It is unfortunate that the author ac- 
cepts some of the extravagant claims 
of economic and industrial growth 
made by the Soviet Union and Red 
China. More careful research would 
show that these claims are just as gi- 
gantic a propaganda hoax as Potem- 
kin’s villages. The Russian people have 
less food, clothing, and housing today 
than they did under the Czars because 
of the inefficiency of the collectivist 
system; and Red China would be on 
the verge of complete economic col- 
lapse from famine caused by the com- 
munes if it were not shored up by 
Canadian wheat. While it is important 
that we recognize the clear and present 
danger of the communist threat, we 
must understand that the chief danger 
is not economic, but conspiratorial. 

PHYLLIs SCHLAFLY 


The School Examined: Its Aim and 
Content. By Vincent Edward Smith 
(Bruce Publishing Co., pages xiii, 
300; price $5.75). 


When one turns the last page of 


this well known philosopher's care- 
fully structured work, one feels like a 
man coming ashore from an exciting 
voyage in a glass submarine. Through 
nine chapters the author skillfully 
probes the depths of the logical order 
underlying the pursuit of knowledge, 
setting forth at each stage clear defini- 
tions of terms and numerous examples 
of all distinctions. 

Beginning with the idea of teach- 
ing, Dr. Smith describes the school, 
the teacher, knowledge, and the pupil, 
showing at the same time the relation- 
ships of each. In chapter two the 
author discusses teaching and human 
discourse, adding to this seven chap- 
ters on the basic disciplines of logic 
and language, mathematical arts, nat- 
ural and social science, metaphysics 
and sacred doctrine. 

Particularly well handled is the de- 
fense of the order of theology as pre- 
sented by St. Thomas in the Summa 
Theologiae. This controversial ques- 
tion now stirring Catholic colleges de- 
serves thoughtful study. In opposition 
to those who want the course on the 
sacraments given in sophomore year 
to prepare terminal students for mar- 
riage, Dr. Smith contends that the 


sacraments cannot be properly appre- 
ciated by those who have not first 
studied the nature of God, creation, 
and man. 

Equally clear is Dr. Smith’s warn- 
ing to teachers of theology who, 
though rightly recognizing theology as 
the most unifying of wisdoms, may 
easily fall a victim to either of two 
extreme dangers—theological imperial- 
ism on the one hand, and on the 
other, pietism. 

As an educator revels in this finely 
ordered treatise on the school, he 
tends to apply the principles evolved 
to all levels of education according to 
the meaning of the word, “school,” in 
the title. He finds, though, that he 
must take this trip alone; almost all 
references and examples in the book 
obviously refer to higher education. 

In gazing back over the book as a 
whole one senses an overly determined 
fidelity to the ancients which, though 
admirable and rare in our day, may 
distort a writer’s view of later develop- 
ments. For example, Dr. Smith fairly 
asks, “Have the fundamental prin- 
ciples for dividing the arts undergone 
any serious change?” After mention- 
ing the numerous meanings attached 
to the liberal arts today, Dr. Smith set- 
tles for the strict meaning of this term 
according to the classical division of 
trivium and quadrivium. Thus far his 
position is safely tenable; however 
when describing the fine arts, he in- 
cludes music in the liberal arts but 
calls figurative art servile, as did the 
Greeks, simply because manual labor 
was involved in the effort of the artist 
to pictorialize his truth. At this point, 
the author overlooks one of the great 
developments of Christian culture, 
ie., the restoration of dignity to labor, 
and with that concept a clearer view 
of the place of the artist as a free spirit 
seeking truth for its own sake. Maritain 
emphasizes this notion in Creative In- 
tuition in Art and Poetry when he 
writes, “. . . the fine arts, because of 
their immediate relation to beauty and 
to the pure creativity of the spirit, are 
free—with the very freedom of the 
spirit. They belong, therefore, in ac- 
tual fact, to the world of liberal arts; 
a truth which the ancients did not 
recognize with respect to most of the 
liberal arts, because any manual labor 
bore in their eyes the stamp of the 
servile condition.” 

Nor can the figurative arts be justly 
excluded from the category of liberal 
arts by asserting that, whereas the 
liberal arts have as aim the good of 


the mind, namely truth, “the figurative 
arts are at most by and for the mind 
but not in the mind . . .” and “do not 
have truth for their end.” As a matter 
of fact, intellectual activity of the ar. 
tist is qualitatively the same as that 
of the musician insofar as both are 
seeking the truth about the laws of 
balance, proportion, and harmony 
which have universal appeal to the 
human mind and hence characterize 
all great art. This is the same pursuit 
as that of the logician who tries to 
fathom the laws by which the human 
mind reasons. Both the artist and the 
logician must give their ideas outward 
expression if they wish to tell them to 
others, and whether these symbols 
take the form of words or syllogisms or 
forms in wood and stone, is secondary 
to the classification of the intellectual 
operation which is itself the art. Be- 
cause the Greeks unfortunately drew a 
quantitative distinction based on the 
amount of work involved is no justifi- 
cation for a similar Christian category. 
Also one asks, in this discussion of art, 
if it is wholly true that as Dr. Smith 
says one “sees a picture as a whole 
and not part by part?” Does not the 
student of art study a composition for 
hours to extract all relationships? Only 
the “ugly American” races through art 
galleries in fifteen minutes. In a word, 
it would seem that if (as Dr. Smith 
so wisely remarks) “knowledge has 
undergone mitotic division . . . since 
the trivium and quadrivium of the 
Middle Ages,” the modern Catholic 
philosopher would recognize that in 
the Christian era figurative arts have 
come “up from slavery.” 

Surely any reader will be grateful 
for the frequent use of examples in 
this work. On p. 72, however, the 
writer slips into incongruity by using 
the way the free man operates as an 
example of the liberal knowledge 
which he is trying to show to be dis- 
tinct from the how of practical knowl 
edge. But now enough for small mat- 
ters! 

All of us would do well to reflect 
on the author’s sage warning that the 
present stress on science may cause 4 
disregard for the interpretative prin- 
ciples which “put various subjects in 
proper context.” Further, Dr. Smith 
challenges the colleges to offer both 
the substance of the integrating sub 
jects and the highest quality of educa 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that all American 
educators will pick up this splendid 
study. Once they have begun to sca 
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the pages, the attraction of the logical 
organization, fine format of the vol- 
ume, and lucid expression of Dr. 
Smith will lure them without pause 
through the book. 


SIsTER ROSEMARIE JULIE GAVIN, 
S.N.D. de N., Ph.D. 


Director, Teacher Education, College of 
Notre Dame, Belmont, California 


The Theology of Salvation. By 
Maurice Eminyan, S.J., foreword by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing (St. Paul 
Editions; pages 233; price $4 cloth, 
$3 paperback). 


The Theology of Salvation is a very 
extensive subject but only one phase 
of it is treated in this book. With pin 
pointed precision, the scholarly author, 
provincial of the Maltese Jesuits, sets 
the field of his research in his intro- 
duction. The dimensions are limited to 
adult, negative (unbaptized to whom 
revelation has not yet been sufficiently 
proposed ) infidels of the Christian era. 
The views presented are those of con- 
temporary theologians who have writ- 
ten between the years 1943 (date of 
publication of Mystici Corporis) and 
1958. 

The book edited in a very inviting 
format and written in a fresh and in- 
vigorating style, records rich theologi- 
cal attempts to penetrate further the 
Tridentine teaching on salvation and 
its application to infidels. The author 
tells us in the introduction that the 
doctrine on the sufficiency of implicit 
faith in the Christian mysteries can be 
considered sufficiently established, but 
that the theological inquiry is far from 
closed. That conclusion is very evident 
in the opinions of seventy internation- 
ally known theologians of America 
and Europe which Father Eminyan 
summarizes. Supernatural and positive 
values in false religions, the possibility 
of an act of faith on the part of an in- 
fidel, the relation to the Church of 
infidels who elicit this act of faith are 
the dominant themes. 

Especially interesting and valuable 
is the synthesis and evaluation of all 
the material which Father Eminyan 
places at the end. There are, of course, 
no new truths in Catholic dogma. All 
public revelation ceased with the death 
of the last Apostle. Penetration of re- 
vealed truth may deepen with - the 
years, or technical language in which 
to express them may be more scien- 
tifically developed. Accordingly, the 
author concludes with the original 
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truth that infidels can be saved. The 
“how” he says, is a thorny question. 
His object in this research he tells us 
was to see “what progress theologians 
have made, in the light of the Church’s 
Magisterium, in their elaboration and 
deeper understanding of the data al- 
ready possessed in connection with the 
problem.” In that purpose, he seems 
to have succeeded admirably. 

The most reliable praise of this 
scholarly work is given by His Em- 
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inence Cardinal Cushing who writes 
in the Foreword: “I am certain that 
those who read The Theology of Sal- 
vation will derive from it a broadening 
of understanding and an intensifica- 
tion of sympathy towards the large 
number of those who are our brethren 
by nature despite their separation from 
us in the more restricted area of re- 
ligious communion.” 

SISTER CONSUELA Marig, S.B.S. 


Associate Professor of Theology, Xavier 
University, New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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res 


Mayors offered by each Catholic college or university 
are a prominent feature continued in this year's 
listing of all Catholic colleges and universities in the 
This feature should make the list 
the more useful to teachers and guidance counselors 
in Catholic High Schools. For handy reference, the 
list is divided as follows: (1) universities for men; (2) 


United States. 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 
astr., bio., chm., phy., classics & philo., 
eco., Eng., gvt., h., math., mil. sci., air 
sci., mod. I’s., philo., linguistics 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., nursing, 
acct., fin., mgt., pub. adm., intl. aff., 
intl. trans., for. tr. 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., h., 
math., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., 
soc., Sp. acct., gen. bus., fin., ind. rel., 
bus. educ. commun. arts, civ. eng., 
mech. eng., el. eng. 


University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 
Diocese of San Diego 
bus. adm., eco., Eng., h., math., philo. 
Pre-prof.: eng 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
eco., educ., Eng., h., L., mod. I’s., 
philo., pol. sci., psych., bio., chm., 
electron. phy., math., phy., soc. & 
soc. welfare. 


acct., fin., ind. rel., intl. bus., mktg., 

prod. mgt., quantitative methods, 

trans. 

gen. sec. educ., sec. sch. adm. & 

superv., lib. sci., pupil pers. serv. 
Connecticut 


Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Society of Jesus 


acct., eco., educ., Eng., gvt., h., langs., 
math., ind. mgt., mktg., soc., bio., 
chm., phy., psych. Pre-prof.: bus. adm., 
dent., educ., law, med. 


See display on page 364 


Indiana 
University of Notre Dame 
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UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


art, classics, commun. arts, eco., educ., 
Eng., L., mod. I’s., mus., philo., phys. 
ed., pol. sci., rel., soc., bio., math., 
phy., chem. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, pre-med., theol., commerce. 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


bio., chm., classics, eco., educ., Eng., 
geol., h. & gvt., math., mod. I’s., philo., 
phy., psych., soc., theol. Pre-prof.: 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR MAJors 


Acct., accounting; adm., administration; adv., 
advertising; aeron., aeronautic; agric., agricul- 
ture; Am. civ., American civilization; anthropol. 
anthropology; arch., architecture; astr., astron- 
omy; bkg., banking; bio., biology; bot., botany; 
bus., business; cert., certificate; chm., ch: 
child st., child study; civ., civil; cl., classical; 
com., commercial, or commerce; commun., com- 
munication; comp., composition; corr., correc- 
tion; dent. hyg., dental hygiene; distr., distribu- 
tion; dr., drama, dramatics; eco., economics; 
edit., editin ; educ. bas ae el., elementary, 
or electric electron, electronic; Eng., Eng- 
lish; eng., emuinsedians est., estate; fashn. des., 
fashion design; fin., finance; for., foreign; 
for. tr., foreign trade; Fr., French; geol., 
geology or geological; Ger., German; jovt., gov- 
ernment; Gr., Greek; guid., guidance; , history; 
hith., health; home & fam., home and family; 
home makg., home making; hum., humanities; 
ind., industrial; ins., imsurance; intl., interna- 
tional; intl. aff., internationa affairs; intl. 
rel., international relations; It., Italian; jnim., 
journalism; L., Latin; I’s., languages; lab., 
tech., laboratory technology; lib., library; maint., 
maintenance; mgt., management; mktg., market- 
ing; math., mathematics; mech., mechanical; 
med., medicine or medical; merchdg., merchan- 
dizing; meteorol., meteorology; mil. sci., military 
sciences; mod. I’s., modern languages; mus., mu- 
sic; nat., natural; nutr., nutrition; occ., occupa- 
tional; off., office; pers., personnel; pharm., 
pharmacy; philo., philosophy; phy» vt » Physics; phy. 
therpy., physical ey: py +» Physical 
education; Pol., Polish; a * litical ;_ prim., 
primary; prof., ‘profession psych., psychology; 
r. & TV, radio and television; radiol., radiologi- 
cal; real est., real estate; recds., records; rel., 
religion or relations; Rus., Russian; sch., school; 
sci., science; sec., ‘secondary; secr., secretarial: 
soc. st., social studies; soc., sociology; soc. 
wk., social work; soc. -psych., sociology and 
psychology; Sp., Spanish; spec., special; spch., 
speech; spch. corr., speech correction; superv., 
supervision; teachg., teaching; teacher prep., 
teacher aration; ‘tech., technology, technical; 
theol., theology; therpy.,. therapy; tr., training 
or trade; trans., transportation; vet., veterinary; 
wrtg., writing; zool., zoology. 


colleges for men; (3) colleges for women; (4) junior 
colleges for men; (5) junior colleges for women; (6) 
coeducational colleges and universities. Arbitrary but 
readily recognizable abbreviations have been used to 
indicate the majors (bio., chm., phy., and educ.—for 
biology, chemistry, physics, and education ). Abbrevia- 
tions are identified on this page. 


emistry;* 





dent., law, med., theol., Asian st., Lat, 
Am. st. 

acct., eco., fin., ind. mgt., mktg., gen. 
bus., fin. & bkg., distr. 


Minnesota 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 

art., bio., chm., eco., Eng., h., math, 
mod. I’s., classical I’s., mus., nat. sci. 
philo., phy., pol. sci., soc. sci., soc., 
theol. Pre-prof.: arch., dent., forestry, 
eng., law, med., pharm., theol. 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
bio., chm., classic 1.’s, Eng., mod. 1s, 
math., philo., phy., psych., soc. sci., 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med, 
theol., acct., eco., fin., mgt., mktg., 
Asian st. 
el. educ., sec. ed., adm. & Superv., 
health & phys. ed., gen. prof. educ., 
educ. for handicapt, personnel and 
guidance. Prof.: teachr. prep., sch. 
adm., pers. & guid., educ. for handi- 
capt. 


New York 


Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, 
New York 
Society of Jesus 
acct., anthropol., bio., 
chm., eng., eco., el. 
philo. educ., rel. 


commun. art., 
educ., hist. & 
educ., sec. educ., 
educ. adm., educ. psych., Eng., fin. 
Fr., gen. sci., Ger. govt., h., inter-Am. 
rel. & cult., It., jnlm., L. & Gr., mgt. 
mktg., math., phy., philo., pol. sci. 
psych., Rus., soc. st., soc., Sp., theo 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Prof.: educ., law, pharm., soc. sery. 


Saint John’s University 

Jamaica, New York 

Vincentian Fathers 
bio., chm., Eng., lang., h., soc. scl, 
math., phy., philo., pol. sci., psych. 
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ST. JOHN HALL (Liberal Arts Building) 


Credit Courses for graduate, 
undergraduate and qualified 
non-matriculating students. 
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Co-educational, day 
and evening classes. 


Neale ae a08! 


UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, JAMAICA AND BROOKLYN CENTER 


NEW ALUMNI HALL (Gymnasium) 


re | 


eee 


ST. ALBERT HALL (Science-Pharmacy Hall) 


at 


‘ 


none ete cg itr 


in the tradition of the Vincentian Fathers since 1870 


JAMAICA CAMPUS frre Sonica Nv. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
St. John’s College: Undergraduate preparation for 
professional training. Grants B.A. and B.S. Degrees. 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION -— Undergraduate 
Courses in Elementary and Secondary Education 
and Nursing Education leading to B.S. in Education, 
B.S. (Science Teaching) and B.S. (Nursing). 


Graduate Courses leading to M.S. in Education, 
M.S. (Science Teaching), M.S. in Nursing Educa- 
tion, Ph.D. and Ed.D. 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION— 
Undergraduate Division—Day and evening courses 
in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Manage- 
ment, Industrial Relations and Marketing. Also Lib- 
eral Arts required for B.B.A. Prepares students for 
C.P.A. examination. 


Graduate Division—A program for the degree of 


Master of Business Administration. Classes are 
conducted at the University campus in the fields of 
Accounting, Economics, Management for qualified 
students holding a baccalaureate degree. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
—Afternoon, evening and Saturday courses in Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, English, History, Latin, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Pharma- 
ceutical Sciences, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Sacred Science and Social Science. M.A., 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees offered. Conducts special 
programs in the Philosophy of Science Institute, the 
Freedom Institute, the Asian Studies Institute, 
Institute on African Affairs, Institute of Comparative 
Religion and Institute in Moral Theology. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY-Programs leading to 
B.S. in Pharmacy and B.S. in Medical Technology. 
Graduate Courses leading to M.S. in Pharmaceutical 
Sciences are offered in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Pre-professional studies also avail- 
able at Brooklyn Center. 


BROOKLYN CENTER srectivn't New vor 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
University College. Undergraduate preparation for 
professional training. Grants B.A. and B.S. Degree. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION — (Brooklyn Division). 
Undergraduate Courses in Early Childhood, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education and Nursing 
Education leading to B.S. in Education and B.S. 
in Nursing. 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 
Undergraduate Division. Day and evening courses 
in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Manage- 


ment, Industrial Relations and Marketing. Also 
Liberal Arts courses required for B.B.A. Prepares 
students for C.P.A. examination. 

Graduate Division. Offers a program for the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. The Brooklyn 
Center of St. John’s University conducts evening 
classes (6 to 9:50 P.M.) in Accounting, Economics 
and Management for qualified students holding a 
baccalaureate degree. 

SCHOOL OF LAW. Approved by the American Bar 
Association and member of Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools. Three year day course and four 
year evening course leading to LL.B. Address inquir- 
ies to Secretary, School of Law, 96 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS-—First Session June 18, Second Session July 26. 
FOR INFORMATION: Registrar, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y., JAmaica 6-3700 





THE 
WHAT and WHY 
of CATHOLICISM 

by 


Rev. Charles W. Paris 


Here is a book that will soon be widely recognized by both teachers and students, by Catholics and in- 
quiring non-Catholics, as a splendid exposition of the reasonableness of the Catholic Faith. A truly 
practical work of apologetics. 


Contents 


Part I 9. Penance and Confession 
The Divine Nature 10. Holy Eucharist; Mass; Holy 


essed Trini Communion 
oe aoa 11. Extreme Unction; Holy Orders; 


. Matrimony 

a , 12. Commandments of the Church 

Death, Heaven, Hell, Resurrection 13. Communion of Saints; Indulgences; 
Purgatory 

Part II 14. Faith; Prayer; Sacramentals 
Glossary of Terms 
The True Church of Christ Supplement 
Baptism and Confirmation Index 


The Approach 


The truths of which Father Paris writes are as old as God. The logic is older than Aristotle. But Father 
Paris has woven these two together into a work which practically defies misunderstanding. He states his 
thesis; he then reviews what has been learned to bring the reader up to the truth of that thesis; he defines 
his terms; he proves his point. Then he proves it in another way, sometimes even a third way. Next he 
advances the objections against the Faith as fairly as possible, then he exposes the fallacy. He reviews 


what has been learned in that chapter. And so on throughout the book. Each chapter ends with a set of 
key questions. 


At the end of the book Father Paris gives a fine Glossary of Terms along with favorite prayers and de- 
votions; an explanation of the Mass and the vestments used at Mass. The What and Why of Catholicism 
is very clear, very comprehensive, and most useful. 


About the Author 


THe Wuat anp Way or CarTHOo.icisM is written by a priest whose pen and tongue have been extra- 
ordinarily active in the apostolate of apologetics. His writings have appeared in journals for the Catholic 
clergy, magazines and newspapers for the Catholic laity, and he has produced numerous pamphlets. 


Apart from his own convert work as a parish priest, Father Paris has lectured in non-Catholic universi- 


ties and law schools throughout the country and has served as chaplain for Catholic students in two such 
institutions. 


All of this experience is brought by Father Paris to his Tae WHat AND Way oF CATHOLICISM, a signifi- 
cant new book which we are happy to make available to priests in convert work, to Newman Club chap- 
lains, to non-Catholics and to Catholics who would find confirmation of the reasonableness of Catholicism. 


Cloth: $5.95 Paperback: $2.25 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 





(St. John’s University, Cont.) 
spch., teaching nursing, Lat. Am. stud. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
theol. acct., eco., gen. bus., ind. rel., 
mgt., mktg., med. tech. 

Pharm., educ., Lib. ed. 


See display on page 365 


Niagara University 

Niagara University P. O., 

New York 

Vincentian Fathers 
chm., Eng., classic I’s., mod. I’s., h., 
math., soc. stud., soc., nat. sci., phy., 
bio., mil. sci., phys. ed. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., theol., cert. pub. acct., 
acct., adv., bkg., bus. law, eco., fin., 
mgt., mktg., salesmanship 
classic. I’s., Eng., Fr., Ger., h., L., 
math., soc., soc, stud., Sp., chm., nat. 
sci. Prof.: sec. sch. tchg. 


Ohio 


John Carroll University 
' Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 

bio. chm., Gr., L., educ., Eng., h., 
math., Fr., Ger., It., Sp., philo., phy., 
pol. sci., soc., spch. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med. Prof.: sec. teachr. tr., 
bus. adm., eco., govt. adm. 

acct., bkg. & fin., mktg., ind. rel., 
transp., eco., govt. adm. 


Xavier University 

Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Society of Jesus 
acet., bio., bus. adm., chem., classic 
l’s., eco., educ., Eng., h., pol. sci., 
math., mod. 1.’s, philo., psych., phy. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Pennsylvania 


University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., classics, Eng., eco., h. pol. 
sci., soc., el. & sec. educ., psych., 
math., phy., electronics, pre-eng., 
acct., bus. mgt., bus. statistics. Pre- 
prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


See display on this page 
Villanova Uuacety 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 
bio., chm., Eng., h., soc. stud., math., 
phy., psych., pol. sci., geol., lang., 
philo., eng., educ., nursing. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law, theol., med. 
acct., eco., gen. bus., fin., ind. adm., 
mktg., pre-law 


Washington 


Seattle University 

Seattle, Washington 

Society of Jesus 
acct., mktg., gen. com., ind. rel., pers. 
mgt., off. mgt., educ., sch. guid., 
counsel., fin. & bkg., ins. & real est., 
chm. eng., civ. eng., el. eng., Sister 
formation, nursing 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


A JESUIT LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR MEN 


Boarding Accommodations in three new 
Residence Halls 


Graduate Department of Education—Co-educational 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 


(between Connecticut Turnpike Exit 22 


Merritt Parkway Exit 44) 





UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
Directed by Jesuit Fathers 


ty 


Northeastern Pennsylvania’s oldest Catholic College provid- 


ing Creative opportunities for young men in the Arts and 
Sciences. 


Degree programs leading to the B. S. and B. A. in Classics, 
Education, English, Pure Sciences, Social Sciences and 
Business. Pre-Medical and Pre-Engineering programs pre- 
sented. 


Varsity and intramural athletics. Extra-curricular activities . 
including student publications, dramatics, campus radio 
station, glee club, band, debating, etc. 

Residence Halls Available on Campus for information or catalogue apply to 


Dean of Admissions, University of Scranton, Scranton 3, Pa. 





COLLEGES for MEN 


Alabama 


Saint Bernard College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 
Benedictine Fathers 


acct., bio., chm., h., philo., educ. 


i. Sp., h., math., philo., pol. sci., 
psych., phy., bus. adm., acct., Gr., 
labr. rel. Pre-prof.: dent., med., theol. 


University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 
Diocese of San Diego 
bus. adm., Eng., h., math., philo. Pre- 
prof.: law 


Lewis College 

Lockport, Illinois 

Archdiocese of Chicago 
bio., chm., acct., h., mktg., math., eco, 
gen. bus., Eng, lit., ind. art, Fr., Ger, 
philo., pol. sci., psych., soc. Pre-prof.; 
dent., eng., law, med 


math., bus. adm., Eng. Pre-prof.: 


agric., dent., eng., law, med., theol. Saint Procopius College 


Lisle, Illinois 

Regis College Benedictine Fathers 

Denver 11, Colorado bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., lit., Gr, 

Society of Jesus L., h., math., mus. educ., philo., phy,, 
acct., bio., chm. bus. adm.. eco. soc. sci., soc., pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent, 
Eng., agg % philo. sll. tah eae eng., law, med., theol., vet., teach. trg, 
sci. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 
cos a oe Indiana 


PROBLEM: 


Russia 


Colorado 


California 


Saint Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s College, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


art., bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., Fr., 


Saint Joseph’s College 

Rensselaer, Indiana 

Society of the Precious Blood 
acc., agr., bio., bio. & chm., bus. adm, 
chm., eco., educ., Aeron. eng., chm. 
eng., civ. eng., el. eng., indus. eng, 
mech. eng., metal eng., Eng., Eng. & 
jnim., geol., h., math., math. & phy. 
philo., phys. ed., pol. sci., soc. Pre- 
prof.: dent, law, med., theol. 


EXPERT: “7 - 


Father 
Bissonnette 


Loras College 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Archdiocese of Dubuque 
educ., philo., lang., lit. & spch., psych., 
phy. sci., soc. sci., fine arts, phys. ed., 
rel. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
theol., sec. educ. cert. 


m= Rev. Georges L. Bissonnette knows Russia. Author of “Moscow Was 
My Parish,” he is now the dynamic director of Assumption’s School of 
Foreign Affairs. Here a staff of experts has evolved the only under- Aishioen Matens 
graduate school of its kind designed to train able young men for Benedictine Fathers 
business careers abroad. Goat, — Eng., Goris ben mate 
The Foreign Affairs student- speaks and writes a foreign language shys: 0 pal: ah, Mo, Se, Reveal 
by his senior year, learns much of the cultural, social and economic dent., eng., forestry, law, med., pharm., 
patterns of foreign peoples and how these affect their ways of doing theol. 
business. He attends lectures by world-famous diplomats and business- 
‘aan ; Maine 
men. He may spend the summer of his junior year overseas with a 
U.S. firm. Placement abroad is a good possibility after graduation. St. Francis College 
Biddeford, Maine 
Fact, philosophy and religion form the yardstick by which 


Franciscan Fathers 
Assumption’s professors live and Assumption’s students learn. art., bio., bus., chm., eco., educ., Eng., 


= Assumption College is a Catholic liberal arts college for men, directed Fr., Ger., Gr., h., L., math., philo, 
by the Assumptionist Fathers, offering these majors: Economics, English, phy., pol. sci., soc., theol. 

Foreign Affairs, French, History and Government, Natural Sciences (in- 
cluding pre-medical and pre-dental), Modern Mathematics, Philosophy. 
Small classes, sports, 96 acres. Write Admissions Office for catalog. 


ASSUMPTION 
COLLEGE See 


(Member of New England Association of Colleges & Secondary Schools) 
516 Salisbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Saint Benedict's College 


Maryland 


Loyola College 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bus. adm., eco., bio., chm., phy., 
classics, eng. & phy., Eng., h., math. 
pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 


bus. adm., classics, sec. educ., sci., SOC. 
sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., theol. 


See display on opposite page 
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Massachusetts 


Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Assumptionist Fathers 
Eng., eco., for. affairs, Fr., h. math., 
nat. sci., philo., educ. Pre-prof.: dent., 
law, med., theol. 


See display on opposite page 


College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 

bio., chm., educ., Eng., h., math., phy., 

bus. adm., pol. sci., soc. sci., classics, 

eco, mod. 1.’s. Pre-prof.: chm., dent., 
law, med. 


Minnesota 


College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Archdiocesan Clergy 
acct., bio., bus. adm., bus. educ., chm., 
eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., L., h., math., 
mus., mus. educ., philo., phy., pol. sci., 
soc. sci., soc., Sp. 


See display on this page 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 

art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., h., math., 

mod. 1.’s, classic 1.’s, mus., nat. sci., 


philo., phy., pol. sci., soc. sci., theol. 
Pre-prof.: arch., dent., eng., law, med., 
pharm., theol., vet. med. 


Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


bio., bus. adm., chm.., classic 1.’s, eco., 
Eng., h., math., philo., phy. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


lib. arts, bus. adm., combined eng., sci. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


New Hampshire 


Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Benedictine Fathers 


art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., educ., Fr., 
h., L., math., philo. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., theol., nursing. 


See display on next page 
New Mexico 
Saint Michael’s College 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


acct., gen. bus., el. educ., Eng., math., 
Sp., bio., chm., gen. sci., h., soc. sci., 


phys. ed., rel. 


Pre-prof.: eng., law, 
med., theol. 


New York 


Canisius College 

Buffalo, New York 

Society of Jesus 
bus. adm., humanities, math., nat. sci., 
soc. sci. Pre-prof.: eng., law, med. 


Iona College 
New Rochelle, New York 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 
classic I’s., eco., educ., Eng., gvt., h. & 
pol. sci., mod. I’s., philo., acct., fin., 
mktg., bio., chm., math., phy., psych. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Manhattan College 

Riverdale, New York 71, 

New York 

Brothers of the Christian Schools 
bio., chm., L. & Gr., educ., Eng., Fr. 
Ger., h., math., philo., phys., pol. sci., 
psych., Sp., phys. ed., acct., mktg., 
labor mgt., eco., el. eng., civ. eng., 
mech. eng., chem. eng. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., med. 


Marist College 

Poughkeepsie, New York 

Marist Brothers of the Schools 
Eng., h., Sp., Fr., L., math, phy., bio., 
chm., bus., eng. 
Evening Division, Eng., h., math., phy. 
chm., bus. 





MOUNT 


COLLEGE of 
ST. THOMAS 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
1808 — 1961 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
MIdway 6-8881 A fully accredited Catholic liberal 
arts college for men conducted by members 
of the secular clergy. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Degrees conferred: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


DEGREES: BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.A., B.S., M.Ed., M.A. (Education) 
Graduate Courses Co-educational 


Fields of concentration: 


ARTS @ EDUCATION ® ENGLISH ® HISTORY 
ECONOMICS ® ACCOUNTING ® BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

Write or call Office of Admissions ie 
Address Inquiries to 


Director of Admissions 








Annhurst College 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost 
bio., bus., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., 
math., soc. stud., soc. philo. Pre-prof.: 
med. 


St. Joseph’s College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of Mercy 
bio., child st., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., L., h. & pol. sci., home eco., math., 


mus., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dietetics, 
educ. 


District of Columbia 
Dunbarton College of Holy 
Cross 


Washington 8, D. C. 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 
art, el. educ., Eng., Fr., mus., bio., 
chm., math., theol., bus., soc. Pre- 
prof.: law, med. 


See display on this page 


Trinity College 
Washington 17, D. C. 

* Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr., 
classics, German, L., Sp., h., math., 
mus., philo., pol. sci., soc., psych, Pre- 
prof.: med., teachg. 


Florida 


Barry College 






WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


Four-year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Miami 38, Florida 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
art, Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., soc., mus., 
spch. & dr., bio., chm., med. tech., 
educ., home eco., math., phys. ed. Pre- 
prof.: med., nursing 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
home eco., humanities, L., math., 
philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., spch. & 
dr. Pre-prof.: law, med., educ. 


College of Saint Francis 

Joliet, Illinois 

Sisters of Saint Francis of Mary 

Immaculate 

art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., 
Sp., L., h., math., mus., med. tech., 
nat. sci., philo., rel. & philo., soc., spch. 
Pre-prof.: dietetics, educ., jnlm., law, 
librarianship, med., r. & TV, spch. 
corr., SOc. serv. 


See display on opposite page 


Mundelein College 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary 

art, bio., chm., dr., spch., spch. therpy., 
educ., eco., Eng., Eng. & jnlm., classics, 
Fr., G., Rus., Sp., h., home eco., math., 
mus., phy., psych., soc. 





Indiana 


lowa 


Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 
Sisters of St. Dominic of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
art, American studies, bio., chem, 
classics, eco., Eng., h., home eco, 
math., mod. I’s. (Fr., Sp., Ger., It, 
Rus.), mus., philo., soc., spch. 





Saint Xavier College for Women 
Chicago 55, Illinois 
Sisters of Mercy 

art, bio., chem., educ., Eng., Fr., Ger- 

man, Sp., h., home eco., humanities, 

Latin, math., mus., nat. sci., nursing, 

philo., psych., soc., soc. sci., 

theol. 


Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


art, bio., chm., Chr. culture, com- 
merce, eco., Eng. lit., Eng. wrtg., Fr., 
Ger., Sp., L., h, home eco., el, 
educ., math., med. tech., mus., voice, 
mus. educ. philo., pol. sci., soc., soc, 
sci., spch., theol. 


See display on opposite page 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana 
Sisters of Providence 
art, bio., chm., phy., bus. adm., el. & 
sec. educ., Eng., L., Fr., Ger., It, 
Sp., h., home eco., jnlm., math., mus., 
soc. sci., spch, & dr., philo. Pre-prof.: 
law, med. 


Briar Cliff College 

Sioux City 3, lowa 

Sisters of Saint Francis of the 

Holy Family 

art, bio., chm., home eco., Eng, 
L., Fr., Sp., Ger., mus., spch. & dr., 
math., psych., h., soc., el. educ., phys. 
ed., med. tech., dietetics, bus. adm., 
bus. educ., spch. corr. Pre-prof.: med. 


Clarke College 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
art, bio., chem., eco., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
home eco., math. mus., soc., classic 
I’s., spch. & dr., psych. Pre-prof.: 
dietetics, med., med. tech., phy. therpy, 
educ. 





Marycrest College 

Davenport, Iowa 

Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
art, bio., chm., Eng., spch. & dr., Fr., 
Sp., gen. sci., soc. sci., soc., math, 
mus., home eco., sec. ed., el. educ., lib. 
sci., secr. sci., phys. ed., bus., bus. 
adm., med. tech. Pre-prof.: law med. 


Mount Mercy College 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Sisters of Mercy 
bio., Eng., h., bus., med. tech., soc. 
sci., mus. educ., home eco., Sp., Fr. 
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Ottumwa Heights College 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
lib. arts, educ., home eco., med, secr., 
lab. tech., nursing, lib. sci., Latin-Am. 
stud., secr. sci. 


Saint Mary College 

Xavier, Kansas 

Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 
art, bio., chm., bus., dietetics, dr., 
Eng. Fr., Sp., L., h., math., mus., 
philo., soc., theol., el. & sec. educ., 
med. recd. lib. sci., phys. ed., home 
eco., nursing educ., med. tech. 


Louisiana 


St. Mary’s Dominican College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
bio., chm., bus. adm., el. & sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Sp., dietetics, h., home eco., 
math., med. tech., L., spch., philo., soc. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Kansas See display on this page 
Marymount College 


Salina, Kansas Kentucky Maine 


.» Ger- 
anities, 
ursing, 


Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, 
Kansas 

art, bio., chm., commerce, spch. & dr., 

eco., educ., dietetics, Eng., mod. I’s., 

Gr., L., h., home eco., math., med. 

tech., mus., nursing, philo., psych., 
soc., phys. ed. 


Mount Saint Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
bio., chm., dietetics, eco., educ., Eng., 
mod. I’s., L., h., home eco., math., 
mus., philo., phys. ed., pol. sci., psych., 
soc, Pre-prof.: med. tech. 


Sacred Heart College 
Wichita 13, Kansas 
Sisters Adorers of the Most 
Precious Blood 
art, Eng., h., lang., bio., phy. sci., el. 
educ., home eco., bus., med. tech., 
mus. 


See display on page 375 


COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A Liberal Arts College for Women, 


Nazareth College 

Louisville 3, Kentucky 

Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
bio., chem., educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., h., 
home eco., L., lib. sci., math., med. 
tech., nursing, philo., psych., soc., Sp., 
soc. sci., theol. Pre-prof.: med., phys. 
therapy. 


Nazareth College 

Nazareth, Kentucky 

Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
fine arts, lib. arts, el. educ., bus. educ., 
spch. arts, mus. educ., h. & phys. ed., 
home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. tech. 


Ursuline College 

Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Ursuline Nuns 
bio., chm., home eco., math., phys. ed., 
el. educ., h., soc., mus., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
L., philo., Gr., soc. sci., spch. corr., 
med, tech. 


See display on page 374 


Catholic in Aim—Franciscan in Spirit 


St. Joseph’s College 

North Windham, Maine 

Sisters of Mercy 
el. & sec. educ., Eng., Fr., h., nat. sci. 
math., soc. sci. 


Maryland 


College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco., educ., 
Eng., h., math., mod. I’s, soc., spch., 
dr., mus. Pre-prof.: med. 


Mount St. Agnes College 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
el. educ., sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., 
Sp., h., psych., soc., math., mod. I’s., 
soc., bio., chm., spch. therpy Pre-prof.: 
law, med. 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


for Women 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


IS FULLY ACCREDITED 
OFFERS MAJORS IN SIXTEEN DEPARTMENTS 


GRANTS BACHELOR OF ARTS, 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, AND 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREES. 


For information write to: 
Director of Admissions 
COLLEGE OF ST: FRANCIS 
Joliet, Illinois 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


1100 students from 50 states and 
fifteen foreign countries 
Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.F.A., B.M. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
FOR RELIGIOUS AND LAYWOMEN 


Degrees: M.A., Ph.D. 


Degree program in Ascetical Theology 
for Sister-Formation. 


For further information, please write 
to the DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 





Saint joseph College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Daughters of Charity of St. 

Vincent de Paul 


Eng., home eco., lang., math., nursing, 
sci., soc. stud., secr. sci. Pre-prof.: 
med., sec. educ., soc, wrk. 


See display on opposite page 


Massachusetts 


Anna Maria College 

Paxton, Massachusetts 

Sisters of Saint Anne 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., soc., med. tech. 


Cardinal Cushing College 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

American studies, bio., bus. adm., bus. 

educ., el. educ., Eng., Fr., h., math., 

soc., 2 yr.: lib. arts, bus. secr. arts, 
med. secr. sci. 


Gotage of Our Lady of the Elms 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 

Sisters of St. Joseph 
bio., chm., phy., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
math., soc., teacher tr. 


Emmanuel College 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., classic I’s., 
mod. I’s., h., math., mus., psych., soc. 
sci. Pre-prof.: med., soc. wk. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 


for men and women 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees in sixteen major sequences in- 
cluding philosophy, four foreign languages, three sciences, 
business administration, and the fine arts 


Combination Degree-and-Certification Programs: 
elementary and secondary teacher education and medical 


technology 


Pre-professional Opportunities: medicine, dentistry, 


law and engineering 
€ 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, 


Indiana 


Newton: College of the Sacred 
Heart 
Newton 59, Massachusetts 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, classic I’s., educ., Eng., h., Fr., Sp., 
math., It., pol. sci., psych., eco., bio., 
chm., philo., soc. Pre-prof.: med. 


Regis College 

Weston, Massachusetts 

Sisters of St. Joseph 
art, classics, eco., Eng., Fr., Sp., bio., 
chm., math., home eco., gvt., h., soc., 
psych. 


Madonna College 

Livonia, Michigan 

Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 
art, bio., chm., Eng., h., home eco., 
math., med. tech., mus., sci., soc. st., 
soc. Pre-prof.: soc. serv., teacher educ. 


Marygrove College 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 

late Heart of Mary 

art, bio., chm., bus., Eng., h., home 
eco., spec. educ., Eng., Fr., L., jnlm., 
math., med. tech., mus., pol. sci., 
psych., soc., spch, Pre-prof.: law, lib. 
sci., med. 


Mercy College 

Detroit 19, Michigan 

Religious Sisters of Mercy 
art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., 
math., mus., soc., spch. & dr., dietetics, 





home eco., med. rec. lib. sci., med, 
tech., nursing, occ. therpy., psych, 
radiol. tech., teacher educ. Pre-prof.; 
soc. wrk. 


Nazareth College 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Sisters of Saint Joseph 
art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., math., mus, 
philo., home eco., h., soc. 


Siena Heights College 

Adrian, Michigan 

Sisters of the Third Order of 

St. Dominic 

art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h, 
home eco., math., mus., spch., soc,, 
philo., teacher tr., soc. wk., dietetics, 
com. art., cloth’g des., med. tech., re- 
search chem. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Minnesota 


College of Saint Benedict 

St. Joseph, Minnesota 

Sisters of Saint Benedict 
bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger,, 
L., math., mus., soc. sci., soc., art, 
dietetics, home eco. 


College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
art, bio., chm., el. & sec. educ., Eng., 
L., mod. I’s., home eco., h., lib. sci, 
math., mus., nursing, occ. therapy., 
pol. sci., psych., secr. stud., soc. 





Ursuline College 


LouISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


A liberal arts college for women conducted by 
the Ursulines of Louisville 


‘“‘A century of tradition in educating 
young women’”’ 


© Fully accredited * B.A., B.S. Degrees 
® Complete program in liberal arts 


Theology * Philosophy * English * History * Music * 
Languages * Education * Sociology * Chemistry * 
Biology * Mathematics * Home Economics 


© Special programs in medical technology, speech correction, 


Administration and faculty; priests, religious, lay men and business, physical education. 
women 


© Also journalism, art, psychology, dramatics. 
& 


64-acre campus at city limits 
New residence facilities for women 


Resident and day students 


For information write: Director of Admissions, Box 5 
3105 Lexington Road 


Write: Admissions Office 
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MOUNT 
SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A fully accredited 
liberal arts 


college for women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy 


For further information 


address: 


The Registrar 


Catholic 


liberal arts 


college 


<4 444444444 44K * 


for women 


where each student is 
important . . . academic 
standards high . . . spiritual 
development stressed... 
conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet... 
resident and day students 


... fully accredited. 


FONTBONNE 
COLLEGE 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


College of Saint Scholastica 
Duluth 11, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Benedict 


art., bio., chm., el. educ., bus. educ., 
mus? educ., nurs., eco., Eng., h., mod. 
l’s., psych., soc. wk., soc., med. tech., 
home eco., dietetics, spch. & dr., med. 
recds. 


College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 
Sisters of Saint Francis of the 
Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes 
arts, bio., chm., sci., eco., el. educ., 
foods & nutr., L., Fr., Ger., Sp., phy., 
med. tech., pol. sci., psych., soc., spch., 
dr., zool. Pre-prof.: law, med. sec. 
educ. 


Missouri 


Fontbonne College 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Sisters of Saint Joseph of 

Carondelet 

math., bio., chm., eco., h., soc., art, 
Eng., L., Fr., applied mus., spch., home 
eco., dietetics, bus., bus. adm., educ., 
mus. ed., spch. corr., t. educ. for deaf 


See display on this page 


Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, chm., dr., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
gvt., h., L., math., med. tech., mus., 
philo., phys. ed., phy., soc., spch. 


College of Saint Teresa 

Kansas City 2, Missouri 

Sisters of Saint Joseph of 

Carondelet 

art, bio., chm., Eng., h., philo., Fr., 
Sp., educ., home eco., bus. adm., 
math., mus., phys. ed., med. recds. lib. 
sci., spch. & dr., theol., soc., nursing. 


Webster College 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 
the Cross 
art, el. educ., dr., Eng., h., math., mus., 
philo., psych., L., Fr., Sp., bio., chm., 
soc., home eco., phys. ed., med. tech., 
rel. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Nebraska 


Duchesne College 

Omaha 3, Nebraska 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
bio., chm., dietetics, educ., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., h., home eco., math., mus., spch. 
& dr., soc., soc. sci., dietetics, med. 
tech., nursing, bus. hum., philo. 
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College of Saint Mary 

Omaha 9, Nebraska 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
art, lib. arts, chm., educ., Eng., h., 
home eco., med. recds., med. tech., 
mus., nursing, spch. & dr., bio., Sp., 
Fr. 


Education for Womanhood 


Sacred Heart 
College 


Wichita, Kansas 


Accredited liberal arts college 
for women conducted by the 
Sisters Adorers of the Most 
Precious Blood. 


xb Degrees: 


Bachelor of Arts, 
Science, Music 


xb Yearly Expenses: 
Tuition $300 
Board & Room $600 


Admissions Director 

Sacred Heart College 
3100 McCormick Ave. 
Wichita 13, Kansas 


SAINT JOSEPH 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts and Sciences for Women 


Fully accredited Catholic College located 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Founded in 1809 by Venerable Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. 

High School teacher training, journalism, 
secretarial, home economics, nursing, pre- 
social work, liberal arts. Programs in 
music and drama with nearby men’s 
colleges. 

Sports, gym, pool. Social activities. 
Write for catalog, giving school and gradu- 
ation year. 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Dept. E, Emmitsburg, Maryland 





New Hampshire 


Mount Saint Mary College 
Hooksett, New Hampshire 
Sisters of Mercy 

humanities, educ., bus., home eco., 

phy. sci., soc. stud. 


See display on preceding page 


Rivier College 

Nashua, New Hampshire 

Sisters of the Presentation of Mary 
art, bio., chm., commerce, educ., Eng., 
Fr., h., home eco., math., mus., soc. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 

Caldwell, New Jersey 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., soc. stud., bus. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth 

art, bio., bus. adm., chm., eco., educ., 

Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., home eco., math., 

mus. philo., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: law, 

med, 


See display on this page 


Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Sisters of Mercy 


art, bio., bus. adm., chm., merchdg., 


COLLEGE of SAINT ELIZABETH 


el. & sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., 
L., h., home eco., dietetics, math., 
mus., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., dietetics, 
law, med., soc. wk. 


New York 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Sisters of Charity 
art, bio., chm., com. ed., Eng., Fr., 
Ger., h., L., math., soc. stud., Sp. 


See display on page 378 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Ursuline Nuns 
art, bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., Fr., 
Ger., Sp., h., math., phys., psych., soc., 
spch., philo. 


Coe of Saint Rose 
Albany 3, New York 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Carondelet 

bio., chm., bus. educ., eco., el. & sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., L., h., math., 
mus., soc., soc. stud., Sp. Pre-prof.: 
law, med., soc. wk. 


Good Counsel College 

White Plains, New York 

Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
bio., chm., bus. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
math., soc. stud., h. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 


art, bio., Eng., h., mith., mod. I’s. 


Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

Purchase, New York 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art h., bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr., 
Rus., Sp., Am. h., L., math., mus, 
theory, mus. h., mus. educ., philo,, 
gvt., art educ., pract. art, Greg. ch., lit, 
mus., voice, piano, harp, cello, violin, 
Gr. nat. sci., Eur. h. Pre-prof.: dent. 
law, med. 


Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 
art, bio., chm., com. arts, eco., Eng., 
Fr., Ger., It., Sp., math., mus., philo., 
psych., soc. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Marymount Manhattan College 
221 East 71 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., com. arts, 
Eng., Fr., Sp., Ger., It., gvt., h., math., 
mus., psych., soc., home eco. 


Molloy College for Women 
Rockville Center, New York 
bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 

math 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


OF NURSING 


Founded in 1899 
Conducted by 
The Religious Sisters of Mercy 
of the Union of the United States 
Province of St. Louis 


A four-year liberal arts college for women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of 
Saint Elizabeth 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


1930 South National, 


Liberal Arts, Sciences Springfield, Missouri 


Pre-Medicine 

Approved by the Missouri State Board of 
Nursing; Fully accredited by the Accrediting 
Service of The National League for Nursing. 


Business Administration 
Home Economics 


Secondary Education The present 396 bed hospital was completed in 1952 


Elementary Education 


St. John’s Hospital School of Nursing is an 
educational institution established to assist 
each student to develop her potentialities as 
they relate to her spiritual, intellectual, 
emotional, physical, professional, and social 
life according to basic Christian principles. 


Within 50 minutes of New York City 


For information address: 
Director of Admissions 
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Nazareth College of Rochester 
Rochester 18, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
art, bio., chm., bus. educ., h., I’s., L., 
math., mus., nursing, soc., spch. corr. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. soc. wk. 


ut Notre Dame College of Staten 
g., Fr, Island 
, Mus, Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, 
philo., New York 
ch., lit, Congregation of Notre Dame 
violin bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr. h., math., 
ent, pol. sci., psych., soc. sci., spch. Pre- 
prof.: law, med. 
Rosary Hill College 
eart of Buffalo 26, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
_ Eng. art, bio., chm., Eng., eco., bus., h., 
philo,, math., med. recds., med. tech., med. 
. 7 secy., mod. I’s. (Fr., Sp., Ger.), mus., 
soc., soc. stud., secr. sci., psych. 
lege 
ork 21, Saint Joseph’s College for 
Women 
eart of Brooklyn 5, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
a. arts, teacher prep., child stud., Eng., h., 
math., math., med. I’s., psych. soc. sci., spch., 
bio., chm. Pre-prof.: med., nursing. 
See display on this page 
k 
Sp., h., D’Youville College 


Ursuline Nuns 


lib, art, fine arts, educ., sci., mus., 
nursing educ., med. tech. 


Notre Dame College 

Cleveland 21, Ohio 

Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chem., phy., bus. educ., sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home 
eco., math., mus., soc., phys. ed. 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
arts, bio., chm., educ., foods & nutr., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home eco., 
math., mus., nursing, philo., soc., spch. 


Ursuline College 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Ursuline Nuns 
art, bio., chm., bus. educ., educ., Eng., 
Fr., Sp., L., h., home eco., dietetics, 
math., mus., soc., spch. & dr. 


Oregon 


Marylhurst College 
Marylhurst, Oregon 
Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus 
and Mary 
art, bio., chm., Eng., educ., for. I’s., 
home eco., phys. ed., psych., math., 
med. tech., mus., h., soc., theol. 


Pennsylvania 


Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart 


bio., chm., educ., Eng., h., mod. I's. 


Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
art, bio., chm., classic I’s., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., L., fashn. des., h., math., mus., 
philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., spch. 
Pre-prof.: law, med. 


College Misericordia 

Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
bio., chm., classic I’s., Eng., el. educ., 
Fr., Ger., Sp., h., home eco., math., 
soc. stud., spch. & dr., mus., nurs. 
educ., secr. sci. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


See display on page 379 


Holy Family College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth 
art, bio., chm., bus. adm., eco., sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., math., mus., 
psych. 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
Sisters Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


Buffalo 1, New York 

Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
bio., chem., med. tech., acct., bus. ed., 
secr. sci., el. educ., sec. educ., Eng., 
Fr., Ger., h., soc., soc. st., Sp., nursing. 
Pre-prof.: med. 


North Dakota 


Mary College 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Benedictine Sisters of the Annun- 
ciation 
teacher education, nursing education, 
liberal arts, soc. wk. 


Ohio 


College of Mount Saint Joseph- 
on-the-Ohio 

Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

Sisters of Charity 
art, lib. arts, eco., el. & sec. educ., 
phys. ed., bus. educ., lib. sci., med. 
tech., nursing, dietetics, mus., spch., 
home eco. 


See display on page 379 


College of Saint Mary of the 
Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dominican Sisters 
art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., home 
a math., mus., soc. Pre-prof.: law, 
m 


See display on page 379 


Mary Manse College 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 


* PRE-MEDICINE 
* PRE-LAW 
* TEACHER PREPARATION 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


for further information write: 
the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN 5, N.Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-4696 








College of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


MOUNT SAINT VINCENT-ON- 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic 
College for Women 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Commerce 

Education 

Offers Advantages of 

City and Country 


Write for Bulletin CE 


“When You Educate a Woman, 
You Educate a Family.” 


Duchesne College 
of the Sacred Heart 


Offers Majors in: 


Philosophy 

English, French and Spanish 
Art and Music 

Speech and Drama 

History and Social Science 


Biology, Chemistry and 
Mathematics 


Home Economics and 
Dietetics 


Nursing, Medical technology 
and X-ray technology 
Office of Admission 


Duchesne College 


3601 Burt St. Omaha 31, Neb. 





(Immaculata College, Cont.) 


art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco. & bus., 
el. educ., sec. educ., mus. educ., Eng., 
h., math., mod. I’s., home eco., soc. 
Pre-Prof.: law, med. 


Marywood College 

Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 

Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 

late Heart of Mary 

art, bio., classic & mod. I’s., el. & sec. 
educ., spec. educ., Eng., h., lib. sci., 
math., applied mus., mus. educ., phy. 
sci., psych., secr. sci., soc. stud., dietet- 
ics or inst. adm., dr., home eco. educ., 
child devel., bus. educ., lit. mus., spch., 
vocat. home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Mercyhurst College 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy 
art, bio., chm., Eng., I’s, h. L., Sp., Fr., 
Ger., math., mus., soc. 


Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
art, art educ., bio., chm., Eng., el. & 
sec. educ., for. I’s., h., home eco., 
math., med. tech., mus., nursing, spch., 
spch. corr., mus. educ., psych., soc. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Rosemont College 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 

Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
art, bio., chm., classics, Eng., for. I’s., 
h., pol. sci., math., psych., Pre-prof.: 
med., teacher educ. 


Seton Hill College 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Charity 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., el. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., It., Sp., L., math., 
mus., mus. educ., pol. sci., psych., soc., 
home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Villa Maria College 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of St. Joseph 
bio., chm., bus. educ., el. & sec. educ., 
home eco., med. tech., sci., soc., mus., 
nursing, Pre-prof.: dent., med. 


Rhode Island 


Salve Regina College 

Newport, Rhode Island 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
bio., chm., math., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
h., home eco., dietetics, soc., soc. sci., 
nursing, med. tech. 


South Dakota 


Mount Marty College 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Benedictine Sisters 
educ., Eng., h., home eco., mus., sci., 
soc. sci., med. tech., nursing 


Tennessee 


Siena College 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
humanities, educ., math., med. tech., 
sci., soc. sci. 


Texas 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sisters of Charity in the Incarnate 

Word 

art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco., el, 
educ., sec. educ., spec. educ., phys, 
ed., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., h., home eco,, 
philo., math., mus., spch., soc., bus., 
med, tech., med. recd. lib. sci., radiol, 
tech. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
art, bio., bus. adm., chm., eco., educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Gr., guid., h., home 
eco., L., lib. sci., math., med. tech., 
mus., philo., phys. ed., phy., pol. sci., 
soc., soc. wrk., Sp., spch., spch. therpy., 
theol. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 
Dominican Sisters 
art, bus. adm., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
h., math., mus., sci., nursing 


Utah 


College of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
art, bio., chm., bus. educ., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., h., math., mus., med. tech., nurs- 
ing, secr. sci., soc. sci. 


Vermont 


Trinity College 

Burlington, Vermont 

Sisters of Mercy 
bio., chm., bus. educ., classic I’s., 
Eng., h., Fr., Sp., math., mus., med. 
tech., soc. 


Virginia 


Marymount College 
Arlington 7, Virginia 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 
lib. arts, el. educ., med. secr., 
merchdg., secr. sci, Pre-prof.: dent. 
hyg., occ. therapy, phy. therapy. 


Washington 


Holy Names College 
Spokane at Fort Wright, Wash. 
Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary 
art, educ., Eng., lit., Fr., bio., h., home 
eco., mus., soc., Ger., h. & pol. sci., 
math., Sp., spch. & dr. 


Wisconsin 


Alverno College 

‘Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of St. Francis 
art, bio., chm., phy., bus. educ., educ., 
Eng., h., home eco., math., med. tech., 
mus., nursing, philo., soc., spch., soc. 
sci., L., Fr., Ger., Sp. 


See display on page 380 
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COLLEGE OF : 
MOUNT ST. JOSEPH- 
ON-THE-OHIO 


In Suburban Cincinnati 


A four-year liberal arts college for women. 


Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, Health 
and Physical Education, Home Economics, Li- 
brary Science, Music and Speech, as well as in 
Secondary and Elementary Education. 


In cooperation with the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, the college offers a four-year 
program in nursing leading to the diploma in 
nursing and the baccalaureate degree. 


Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For catalog address THE DEAN 
MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


MERCY HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Three Year Diploma Program — 


Accredited by the National League 
for Nursing 


Ideally located at the foot of 
the Rockies, Denver offers 
exceptional opportunities for 


summer and winter recreation. 


Apply to: 


Director 
1630 Fillmore Street 
Denver 6, Colorado 





COLLEGE of 
St. Mary 
of the Springs 


COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 


Fully Accredited College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters 


Grants degrees: Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, 
and in Music Education. 


Offers minors in: Psychology, Business, 
Speech and Drama Library 
Science and Physical 
Education. 


Write: The Registrar 


ee ee 
COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Residential and Day College for the Higher 
Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees conferred—Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, Bachelor of Music, B.S. in General 
& Vocational Home Economics, B.S. in Secretar- 
ial Science, and B.S. in Nursing Education, B.S. 
in Elementary Education. 


Teachers prepared in the Elementary 
and Secondary Fields 


ADDRESS THE DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


College Misericordia offers a graduate program in 
conjunction with the University of Scranton. 











Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., L., h., home 
eco., math., mus., soc. 


Edgewood College of the Sacred 
Heart 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
h., math., bus. educ., med tech., soc. 
sci. 


Marian College 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Sisters of the Congregation of St. 

Agnes 

bio., Eng., h., educ., med. tech., nurs- 
ing 
Mount Mary College 

Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chm., bus. adm., dietetics, k. 
& prim. educ., el. educ., sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home eco., 
math., mus., med. tech., occup. 


therapy, secr. sci., soc., spch. & dr. 
Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Viterbo College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of the Perpetual 
Adoration 


art, bio., chm., Eng., educ., h., home 


Viterbo College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers Bachelor of Arts with majors in art, biology, 
chemistry, English, history, Latin, music, sociol- 
ogy; Bachelor of Science with majors in educa- 
tion, home economics, medical technology, medi- 


eco., L., med. tech., mus., soc., med. 
rec. lib. sci. 


See display on this page 


JUNIOR COLLEGES for MEN 


Illinois 
Saint Bede College 


Peru, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 


lib. arts, com. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med., theol. 


St. Gregory's College 

Shawnee, Okla. 

Benedictine Fathers 
arts & sci., bus. adm. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., pharm., theol. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES for 
WOMEN 


Alabama 


Sacred Heart College 

Cullman, Alabama 

Sisters of St. Benedict 
bio., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., home eco., 
math., art, mus., psych., jnlm., for. I’s. 
chm. Pre-prof.: com. educ., educ., 
med., tech., phys. ed. 


Women 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown Visitation College 
Washington, D. C. 
Visitation Nuns 
lib. arts, home eco., med. secr., secr, 
sci. 


Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana 


lib. arts, bus., art, mus., home eco. 
lowa 


Mount Saint Clare College 
Clinton, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
art, lib. arts, secr. sci., mus., home eco., 
home & fam., med. secr. 


Maryland 


Villa Julie College 
Stevenson, Maryland 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Pre-prof.: bus. secr., legal secr., med. 
secr. 


New York 


Elizabeth Seton College 
Yonkers, New York 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul of New York 
lib. arts, fine arts, 


home makg., 
merchdg., secr. 


\lverno College 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


* A Fully Accredited Catholic College for 


% Curricula: Liberal Arts, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Medi- 


cal record library science; Bachelor of Art Educa- 
tion; Bachelor of Music Education. 


cal Technology, Music, Nursing 


% A Day and Resident College 
Resident and Day Students % Conducted by the School Sisters of Saint 


Francis 
For information write: 


The Director of Admissions 
Viterbo College 

815 South Ninth Street 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Write: The Director of Admissions 
3401 South 39th Street 
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North Carolina 


Sacred Heart Junior College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Sisters of Mercy 


lib. arts, home eco., med. secr., med. 
tech., secr. sci., nursing 


Ohio 


Lourdes Junior College 
Sylvania, Ohio 
Sisters of St. Francis of the Con- 
gregation of O. L. of Lourdes 


Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 


lib. arts, gen. bus., med secr., med. 
tech., secr. sci., nursing 


Manor Jr. College 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Basilian 


liberal arts, secr. exec., secr. legal, secr. 


med. 


Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


arts, sci., mus., fine arts, merchdg., 
x-ray tech., occup. therpy. 


South Dakota 


Presentation Junior College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Sisters of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


educ., gen. ed., med. tech., secr. sci. 


Texas 


Mary Immaculate College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sisters of Incarnate Word and 
Blessed Sacrament 


liberal arts, educ. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 
lib. arts, educ., com., chm., med. tech., 


mus., ind. educ. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med., theol. 


Donnelly College 

Kansas City, Kansas 

Benedictine Sisters 
Pre-prof.: bus., dent., eng., law, med., 
nursing 


December 1961 


Kentucky 


Saint Catharine Junior College 
St. Catharine, Kentucky 


Dominican Sisters of the Congre- 
gation of Saint Catharine of 
Siena 


lib arts, mus., sci., bus., teacher tr. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama 


Spring Hill College 

Spring Hill, Alabama 

Society of Jesus 
art, acct., bio., chem., phys., bus., eco., 
el. & sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., h., 
ind. mgt., math., mus., phil., pol. sci., 
soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 
tech. 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer 
Sessions, School of Law. (cf. Univ. for 
Men) 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate, Evening 
and Summer Sessions, School of Law, 
Teaching Training Program, Nursing 
Program (cf. Univ. for Men) 


University of Santa Clara 

Santa Clara, California 

Society of Jesus 
chm., eco., Eng., h., philo., math., 
phy., soc., bus. adm., civ. eng., el. eng., 
mech. eng., sec. educ., psych., zool., 
law. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
pharm., theol. 


Colorado 


Regis College 

Denver 11, Colorado 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer 
Sessions (cf. Colleges for Men) 


Delaware 


St. Mary’s College 
Wilmington 5, Delaware 
Diocese of Wilmington 


liberal arts, educ. 


THE COLLEGE OF 
STEUBENVILLE 


Steubenville, Ohio 


New Dormitories on the New Campus 


Fully Accredited — Co-Educational 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 


New 40-acre campus overlooks the Ohio River 


and the City of Steubenville. 


All new buildings. 


Capable students accepted on the basis of seven 
semesters of completed high school work. 


Conducted by the Franciscan Friars 


For information on the 16 degree programs write, 


The Registrar, The College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 





District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of 
America 

Washington 17, D. C. 

Hierarchy of the United States 
art, bio., chem., phy., dr., eco., educ., 
eng. & arch., Eng., Fr., L., math., h., 
mus., nursing, philo., pol., psych., soc., 
spch. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


See display on page 385 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Schools of Bus., Dent., 
Law, Govt., For. Serv. Institute of 
Linguistics and Languages (cf. Univ. 
for Men) 


Florida 


St. Leo College 
St. Leo, Fla. 
Benedictine Fathers 
liberal arts 


Chaminade College 

Honolulu 16, Hawaii 

Society of Mary ( Marianists ) 
acc’t., Eng., el. & sec. educ., gen. bus., 
soc. stud., eco., h., chm, philo. 


Illinois - & 


De Paul University 

Chicago 14, Illinois 

Vincentian Fathers 
bio., chem., phy., classic & mod. I’s., 
educ., Eng., geog., h., math., mus., 
nursing educ., philo., psych., rel., soc., 
spch. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
phys. ed., bio., sci., hlth. & recreation, 
acc’t., bus. educ., eco., fin., mgt., 
mktg., secr. sci. 


Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., cl. & mod. I’s., Eng., eco., 
educ., h., math., philo., pol. sci., 
psych., soc., spch. & dr., theol., phy. 
Pre-prof.: dent., el. & sec. teach. tr., 
law, med. acct., eco., fin., mgt. & mktg. 


Quincy College 

Quincy, Illinois 

Franciscan Fathers 
fine arts, bio., chm., bus. adm., Eng., 
eco., educ., h., math., med tech. mus., 
philo., psych., pol. sci., phys. ed., soc., 
theol. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 


- a ee ee ee es es es es es ee ee ee ee ee es es ee 


What happens to you 


after High School? 
biID You KNOW that the Aviation Industry 


is clamoring for Aeronautical Engineers? There 
are not enough to fill National requirements. 


DID You KNOW that Parks College was first 


to be accredited as an aviation school by the 
U. S. Government? Parks has furnished to the 
Aviation Industry more college graduates with 
B.S. degrees than any other aviation school in the 


nation. 


DID You KNOW that at Parks you enjoy 


the advantage of obtaining a B.S. 
three years instead of four... you can start your 


(aaa 
5 


career sooner! 


\ 


PARKS COLLEGE OF- SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


East St. Louis, Illinois Dept. C 


degree in 


FREE 
VIEW 
BOOK 


Indiana 


Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
of the Perpetual Adoration 
art, bio., chm., Eng., mus., home eco., 
soc. stud., psych., el, & sec. educ., med, 
tech. Pre-prof.: med. 


See display on next page 


Marian College 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Sisters of St. Francis of Olden- 

burg, Indiana 

art., acct., bio., chm., bus. adm., educ., 
eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home 
eco., dietetics, math., med. tech., mus., 
philo., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
med. 


See display on page 374 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 
Co-educational: Summer Session; 
graduate, etc. (Cf. Univ. for Men) 


Saint Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Diocese of Davenport 


BRESCIA 
COLLEGE 


Owensboro, Kentucky 
Co-educational 


Conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters of Mount St. Joseph, 
Maple Mount, Ky. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. 


Please send free View Book. 1! have checked the subjects | am 
interested in. 

DC Aeronautical Engineering 

D Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
© Aeronautical Administration 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees, with a program of 
Flight Courses concentration in English, biology, business, 
C A&E Mechanic Course 


D GAL. Teatsing taformatten French, history, sociology, chemistry, math- 


ematics, art, and music. Elementary and 


secondary teacher certification. 


City 
ON I SE EN SS AT A TE AT cS NR 
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(St. Ambrose College, Cont. ) 
art, acct., agric., bus. adm., bio., chm., 
eco., phy., eng., educ., Eng., h., math., 
mus., nursing, philo., phys. ed., pol. 
sci., soc., spch. 


Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
pre-agric., bus. adm., chm., pre-eng., 
Eng., el. & sec. educ., Fr., h., home 
eco., math., med. tech., mus., nursing, 
philo., Sp., bio., spch. & dr. 


Kentucky 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 
acct., bus. adm., bio., chm., phy., 
Eng., h., philo., soc., psych. educ., 
math. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
pharm., teaching. 


Brescia College 

Owensboro, Kentucky 

Ursuline Nuns 
art, acct., bus. adm., bus. educ., bio., 
chm., eco., el. educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., secr. sci., soc. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., law, med. 


See display on opposite page 


Villa Madonna College 

Covington, Kentucky 

Diocese of Covington 
acct., art, bio., bus. adm., chm., eco., 
educ., Eng., h. & pol. sci., classic & for. 
1.’s math., med. tech., psych., philo., 
phy., soc., eng. 


Louisiana 


Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., el. educ., sec. educ., phys. 
ed., mus. educ., jnim., h. & pol. sci., 
Eng., soc., classic & mod. I’s., phy., 
math., med. tech. philo., psych., spch., 
r. & tv. dent. hyg. Pre-prof.: dent., law, 
med., pharm. 
bus., acct., eco., intl. tr., mgt., mktg., 
adm. pract., bus. & jnlm., bus. & math., 


bus. & law. 
piano, voice, instr. mus., spch. 


Xavier Caley 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


art, bus. adm., bio. chem., phy., el. & 
sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h. & phys. 
ed., math., med. tech., mus., soc., 


pharm., dent., law, med. 


Saint Francis College 


FORT WAYNE 8, INDIANA 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by 
the Sisters 

of St. Francis 
of Mishawaka, 


Indiana 


New residence hall open for two sum- 
mer sessions June-August, 1962. 


Friendly atmosphere for learning; 
beautiful campus; convenient location 
from downtown area. 


Offers A.B., B.S., B.S. in Education 
degrees with majors in fine arts, Eng- 
lish, social sciences, psychology, natural 
sciences, education, home economics, 
languages and literature, medical tech- 
nology, mathematics; master’s de- 
grees in elementary education. 


For information write to the Director 
of Admissions. 


The Saint Joseph 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


is located in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. It is state and nationally 
accredited and offers a diploma 
program. The general Hospital 
with which the school is associ- 
ated has a bed capacity of 245 
and offers experiences in Medi- 
cal, Surgical, Obstetric, Pedi- 
atric Nursing: also affiliations in 
Psychiatry and Tuberculosis in 
nearby institutions. 


Requirements for enrollment: 
Graduate from an accredited 
high school, 16 acceptable units, 
2.0 grade average; good mental 
and physical health and sound 
moral character. 


MISERICORDIA 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL 
OF 


NURSING 


4141 Carpenter Avenue 
New York 66, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


Conducted by 
the Sisters of Misericorde 
3 Calendar Year 
Diploma Program 
State Approved & 
Fully accredited 
by National League 
for Nursing 


APPLY TO: 


SISTER SAINT VINCENT MARIE, S.M., 
DIRECTOR 
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Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening sessions. Sch. 
of Educ. (Day Div.). Women only: 
Sch. of Nursing (Cf. Univ. for Men). 


Merrimack College 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Augustinian Fathers 
acct., bio., bus. adm., civ. eng., el. eng., 
Eng., eng., physics, h., hum., math., 
mktg., sci-math-educ., secr. sci., soc. 
sci., teachg., chm., med. tech., phy. 


Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Holy Cross Fathers 
acct., bus. adm., gen. bus., eco., bio., 
chm., educ., Eng., h., h. & gvt., math., 
philo., sci. Pre-prof.: dent., med., theol. 


Michigan 


Aquinas College 

Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
bio., chm., bus. adm., el. & sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., math., mus., 
philo., psych., soc., eco., phy., pol. 
sci. med. tech. Pre-prof., dent., eng., 
law, med., med. tech. 


University of Detroit 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

Society of Jesus 
commun, arts, Eng., Fr., Ger., L., Sp., 
eco., h., philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., 
bio., math., phy., chm., educ., med. 
tech. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 
acct., for. tr., mktg., fin., ind. mgt., gen. 
bus., pub. adm., bus. educ. Pre-prof.: 
law. 
arch., aeron. eng., chm. eng., civ. eng., 
el. eng., mech. eng. 


Missouri 


Saint Louis University 

Saint Louis 3, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., mod. |’s., 
geog., geol., h. classic I’s., math., phy., 
psych., rel., soc., spch., spch.corr., nat. 
sci., acct., nursing, med. tech., X-ray 
tech., phys therapy., bus. adm., fin., 
mktg. med. rec. lib. sci., med. tech., 
radiol. tech., anthropol., philo., pol. 
sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 
civ. eng., el. eng., geol. eng., geophys. 
eng., ind. eng., prof. geol., prof. 
meteorol., aeron. eng., aeron. adm., 
aircr. maint. eng., aero. meteorol. 


See display on page 382 
Rockhurst College 


Kansas City, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Summer and Evening 
Sessions (Cf. Colleges for Men) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. THOMAS 


Catholic — Co-Educational 


A liberal arts university which prepares 
young men and women for careers in: 


College of Arts and Sciences ergs 


Montana 


Carroll College 

Helena, Montana 

Diocesan Clergy 
bio., bio. & chm., chm. & phy., chm,, 
bus. adm., eco., Eng., classic & mod, 
l’s., h., math. & phy., med. tech., nurs- 
ing, philo., soc. sci., pol. sci., el. educ., 
sec. educ. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
med., theol., med recds. 


College of Great Falls 
Great Falls, Montana 
Sisters of Charity of Providence 


art, bio., bus. adm., chm., com. educ,, 
eco., Eng., Fr. h., humanities, math., 
med. tech., mus. ed., philo., psych., 
soc. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
med. 


Nebraska 


The Creighton University 

Omaha 31, Nebraska 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., bus. adm., chm., dent., L,, 
eco., educ., Eng., jnim., h., math, 
med., med. tech., mgt., mktg., mod. 
l’s., nurs., pharm., philo., phy., pol. sci., 
psych., rad. tech., soc., spch., theol., 
commun. arts, humanities, soc. sci., nat. 
sci. Pre-prof.: arch., dent., diet., eng., 
lib. sci., med., mortuary sci., occup. 
therapy, optom., osteop., pharm., phys. 
therpy., soc. wrk., vet. med. 


See display on this page 


Plan Now to Attend 


The Creighton University 


Education for Leadership in its Various Schools and Colleges 


sf. 
ony 
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College of Business 


Education « Mathematics « Biology 
Chemistry * Physics 


Also: Pre-Law; 
Pre-Engineering: Pre-Medical 


Accredited by: 


The Catholic University of America 
The Texas Department of Education 
The Southern Association of Colleges 


For further information write: 


The Registrar, The University of St. Thomas 
3812 Montrose Boulevard, Houston 6, Texas 


Administration 
School of Pharmacy 
School of Law 
School of Medicine 
School of Dentistry 
The Graduate School 
Associated Schools of Nursing 


All schools and colleges in the University are coeducational, 
Applications for the next semester now being received. 

For further information, apply to the Registrar, The Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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New Jersey 


Saint Peter’s College 

Jersey City 6, New Jersey 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bus. adm., bio., chm., educ., 
phy., classics, eco., Eng., h. & pol. sci., 
mgt., mktg., math., mod. I’s. & lit., soc. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. theol. 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 


Co-educational: Evening sch. at 
Newark, and South Orange. Daytime 
at Newark and Paterson (cf. Univ. for 
Men) 


New Mexico 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio 
Grande 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
art, bio., chm., bus. adm., dr., eco., 
educ., Eng., gvt., h., math., phys. ed., 
philo., soc., Sp., mus, acct., med. tech., 
secr. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., 
eng. 


New York 


Saint John’s University 

Jamaica 32, New York 

Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: all schools excepting 
day session of St. John’s College (Cf. 
Univ. for Men) 


See display on page 365 


Saint Mary 
College 


XAVIER, KANSAS 


Senior Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity of 
Leavenworth 
Fully accredited by North Central and 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Art, Drama, 

Music, Business, Teacher Preparation for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools, 

Home Economics, Medical Technology, 

Nursing Education, Physical Education, 
Socio'ogy 


Yearly expenses approximately $1000. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening Sessions, 


graduate Programs (Cf. Colleges for 
Men) 


Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 
Eng., classic. I’s., jnlm., mod. Is., 
philo., h., soc., soc. stud., psych., bio., 
chem., phy., math., Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., theol. acct., bus. adm., 
fin., eco. 
educ. guid., educ. adm., educ. person- 
nel, educ. superv., phys. ed., pre-vet. 


Fordham University 

New York 58, New York 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: all schools except 
Fordham College (Cf. Univ. for Men) 


St. John Fisher College 
Rochester, New York 
Basilian Fathers 


Coed. in cooperative program with 
Nazareth College for Women. 


Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 3, New York 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., chm., phy., gen. bus., eco., 
Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., ind. rel., pol. sci., 
math., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Ohio 


The College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular 
acct., bus., bio., chm., phy., commun., 
Fr., psych., el. educ., sec. educ., Eng., 
h., math. med. tech. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., med., pharm., law 


See display on page 381 


University of Dayton 

Dayton 9, Ohio 

Society of Mary 
art, Eng., spch., jnim., h., philo., 
psych., math., math. statistics, mus., 
mod. |’s., pol. sci., soc., rel., eco., bus. 
adm., acct., bus., pers. adm., ind. mgt., 
retail., soc. sci., el. educ., sec. educ., 
phys. ed., mus. educ., art. educ., home 
eco., bus. educ., kind. & prim. educ., 
cadet progr., nurs., med. tech., radiol. 
tech., chm. eng., civ. eng., el. eng., 
ind. eng., mech. eng., chm. tech., el. 
tech., ind. tech., mech. tech. Pre-prof.: 
med. dent., law, pharm. 


Oklahoma 


Benedictine Heights College 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Benedictine Sisters 

fine arts, appl. arts, lang. & lit., math., 


nat. sci., soc. sci. Pre-prof.: eng., med., 
nursing. 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


The National Pontifical University 


Under the Direction of the 
Bishops of the United States 


Graduate and professional pro- 
grams in arts and sciences, 
philosophy, social sciences, 
engineering, architecture, 
law, canon law, social work, 
nursing, sacred theology, and 
sacred scripture. 


Undergraduate programs in 
arts and sciences, philosophy, 
engineering, architecture, and 
nursing. Preprofessional 
programs. Co-educational. 
Air Force, ROTC. 


For information address The Registrar 
Dept. CE, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, District of 
Columbia 


Mount 
Saint 
Vincent 
College 


Hattrax, Nova Scotia 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 
conducted by the Sisters of Charity of 
Halifax 
the Canadian branch of Venerable 
Mother Seton's daughters. Canada's 
only Women's College empowered to 
grant its own Degrees 


© Fully accredited 
© M.A., Arts and Education 
© B.A. and B.Sc. 


Arts @ Pure Science @ Education 
Secretarial Studies 
Home Economics @ X-Ray Tech- 
nology ® Nursing @ Music 
* Diploma courses in Education, Jour- 


nalism, Secretarial and Medical 
Secretarial Studies. 


Offers opportunities for academic and 
social enrichment on a_ beautiful 
campus. 


For further information 
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Oregon 


Mount Angel College 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 
Benedictine Sisters 

educ., Eng., h. soc., soc. sci. 


University of Portland 

Portland 3, Oregon 

Congregation of Holy Cross 
el. & sec. educ., eco., Eng., for I’s., h., 
mus., applied mus., philo, phys. ed., 
psych., soc., spch. & dr. chm., gen. sci., 
math., phy., med. tech., nursing, gen. 
eng., eng. sci. 
acct., fin., indus. adm., mktg., eco. 


Pennsylvania 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., h., jrlm., 
math., mod. |’s., philo., phy., pol. sci., 
psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dentistry, law, 
med., theol. 
acct., com., eco., fin., mgt. 
voice, piano, org., orch., instru. & 
comp., mus. educ., applied mus. & 
theory & comp. 
pharm., nursing, el. & sec. educ. 


Saint Francis College 

Loretto, Pennsylvania 

Third Order Regular of St. 

Francis 

acct., bio., chm., phy., commerce, eco., 
el. educ., Eng., h., math., med. tech., 
Fr., philo., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med., theol. 


Saint Joseph College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr., 
fin., h., industry, intl. rel., mktg., 
psych., pol. sci. math. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law, med., theol. 


Albertus 
College 


New Haven, CoNnngECTICUT 


University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer 
Sessions, and Graduate School (Cf. 
Univ. for Men) 


See display on page 367 

Villanova Ualventy 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 


Co-educational: nursing, Evening, 
Summer and Saturday (Cf. Univ. for 
Men) 


Texas 


Saint Mary’s University of San 
Antonio 

San Antonio 7, Texas 

Society of Mary 
acct., biol., chm., eco., Eng., fin., gvt., 
h., intl. rel., mktg., math., mus. educ., 
phys. ed., philo., phy., psych., soc., 
Sp., spch. geol., ind. eng., mgt., law 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


University of Dallas 

Dallas 21, Texas 

Diocese of Dallas-Fort Worth 
bio., bus. & eco., educ., chm., Eng., 
h. & pol. sci., for I’s., mus., math., phy., 
art, philo., Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
and med. 


University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers 
bio., chm., phy., eco., educ., Eng., h., 
math., mod. I’s., philo., soc., theol. 
Pre-prof.: jnlm., law, med., pharm., 
theol., bus., dent., eng. 


See display on page 384 


Washington 


Gonzaga Cay 
Spokane 2, Washington 
Society of Jesus 


Magnus 


Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary 
of the Springs. Resident and non-resident students. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and Teacher Training courses 
lead to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, 
including accreditment by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station, New 


York. 


Address Office of Admissions 


bio., chm., phy., Eng., h., L., lang, 
math., mus., philo., pol. sci., psych., 
theol., soc., jnlm., eng., law, med, 
tech. Pre-prof.: dent., med. 


Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 


art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., gen. sci., 
h., home eco., hum., jnim., I’s., math,, 
med. rec., med. secr., med. tech., mil, 
sci., mus., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., 
soc. sci., soc., educ. 

acct., fin. & bkg., gen. com., mktg,, 
ind. rel. & pers. mgt., ins. & real est., 
off. mgt. 

chm. eng., civ. eng., el. eng., mech. 
eng. 

nursing, Sister Formation 


West Virginia 


Wheeling College 
Wheeling College, West Virginia 
Jesuit Fathers 
acct., lib. arts for bus., philo., bio., 
chm., phy., Eng., wrtg. & spch. arts, 
h., math., pol. sci., soc. Pre-prof.: eng,, 
law, med. 


Wisconsin 


Dominican College 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
art, bus. adm., Eng., h., math., mus. 
educ., appl. mus., educ. Pre-prof.: 
med., dent., eng., med. tech., law, 
nursing 


St. Norbert College 

West DePere, Wis. 

Norbertine Fathers 
bio., chm., phy., bus. adm., el. educ., 
eco., Eng., lang., h., math., med. tech., 
philo. art, mus., psych. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


Marquette University 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., h., 
L., math., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., 
soc., Sp., theol., law. Pre-prof.: dent., 
med., law 
adv., news-ed., r. & TV 
acct. bus. eco., com. teachg., fin., gen. 
bus. adm., mktg., prod. & pers. mgt., 
real est., gen. bus. & law, gen. bus. & 
NROTC 
civ. eng., el. eng., mech. eng. 
dr., pub addr., r-TV, spch. arts, spch. 
therpy. 
nursing, med. tech., phys. therpy., 
dent., hyg. pub. hith., dent. hyg. 


Canada 


Mount Saint Vincent College 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Sisters of Charity of Halifax 
arts, sci., educ., sec. st., med. sec. st., 
home eco., x-ray tech., mus., nursing, 
jrnl. 
See display on page 385 
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Emphasis on the “A” in Audio-Visual 


By Sister Mary Nicholas, R.S.M. 


Pore Pius XI addressing the students of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome remarked: 


You are mountain climbers. When a climber 
reaches the top of one peak, he usually finds an- 
other peak ahead, previously unseen and higher 
than the one just surmounted. Then he must say to 
himself: “We must regard nothing as accom- 
plished, if something still remains to be done.” 


Every Catholic educator must be in truth, a moun- 
tain climber. We must not stop to enjoy the view from 
any conquered peaks, if another, higher still, chal- 
lenges us upward. 

It was in this spirit that five members of the New 
Jersey Catholic Round Table of Science went to 
Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, in 
July of 1959 to learn from Sister Mary Theresa 
Brentano, O.S.B. how to conquer a new peak which 
was beginning to appear in the distant educational hori- 
zon. Elementary school science was the peak. Even at a 
distance, it towered high and challenging. 

As an educator, Sister Mary Theresa has been out- 
standing in pioneering a new method of teaching—the 
electronic classroom. In this type of classroom each 
child is guided to his academic achievement by re- 
ceiving lessons on tape at his level. The gifted is chal- 


lenged; the average is stimulated; the slow is encour- 
aged. 


A Two-Way Activity 


Teaching is a two-way activity which demands a 
giver and a receiver. The principal agent in the learn- 
ing process is the child himself. In other words, the 
mind’s natural activity, on the part of the learner, is the 
primary driving force in education. The secondary 
agent is the teacher who guides and liberates the in- 
ner intellectual tendencies of the child. The most 
basic skill or medium of communication between 
teacher and student is speech. It is and always will be 
the basic skill for the transmission of knowledge and 
the stimulation of thought. A tape recorded lesson uses 
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this most basic skill. The script for the tape recorded 
lesson demands high levels of preparation, organiza- 
tion, and motivation from the teacher. 

A few years ago a planned curriculum from kinder- 
garten to twelfth year in science was a matter of 
opinion and controversy. Today, it is fast becoming an 
established fact as the interest of children and the 
needs of the times demand. 

But the elementary school personnel, of either pub- 
lic or private system, need a life-line for safety and as- 
sistance in this climb. The older experienced teacher 
is insecure in the midst of new discoveries and new in- 
terpretations of old discoveries; the new teacher feels 
insecure for she is the product of an elective system of 
education in which she very frequently elected not to 
study in the fields of the sciences. The elementary 
school personnel is predominantly feminine! 


Tape Recorded Lessons Seemed an Answer 


The tape recorded lesson with script and worksheet 
as perfected by Sister Mary Theresa seemed an an- 
swer which would insure security for the classroom 
teacher as it provides her with a completely prepared 
lesson of high standard. 

Glenn O. Blough, co-author of Elementary School 
Science and How To Teach It, former president of the 
National Science Teachers Association, defines good 
science teaching. 


Sister Mary Nicholas is principal of Cathedral 
Grammar School, Trenton, N. J. A former 
elementary science chairman for the New 
Jersey Catholic Round Table of Science, and 
its president, Sister has conducted workshops 
in elementary science at diocesan institutes in 
Portland, Me., Baltimore, Md., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at summer institutes at two 
colleges. She was director of the Science Tape 
Institute held at Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, N. J., this summer, having held 
that position also the previous summer. She 
has taught general science, math, and physics 
and has been principal of two schools. 








Good science teaching results when the teachers 
are convinced of the importance of this area of 
teaching, know how children learn, become 
familiar enough with the subject matter so that 
they can combine their knowledge of child growth 
and development with this knowledge to the end 
that an enjoyable forthright learning situation 
results. 


Pope Pius XII speaking in July 1949 to the union of 
Italian teachers said: 


Look then with a sure eye to the times and the 
hour to learn of new needs and examine new 
remedies. 


With these ideals of teaching and techniques the 
New Jersey Catholic Round Table of Science held a 
summer institute at the Cathedral Grammar School in 
Trenton, New Jersey, in July, 1960, to train elementary 
personnel in this technique and to prepare tape re- 
corded lessons for the intermediate grades. Eleven Sis- 
ters from elementary schools of New Jersey, members 
of seven religious communities, worked under the di- 
rection of the high school science teachers trained by 
Sister Mary Theresa. Sixty tape recorded lessons were 
prepared. 


Preparation of Taped Lessons 


The preparation of these lessons demands a knowl- 
edge and integration of material on a highly organized 
level. Educational psychologists agree that this type of 
material is more readily received than the sometimes 
improvised classroom explanation. The preparation of 
the script requires a long interest of study and reflec- 
tion. The teacher aims to combine subject matter and 
method so skillfully that the giving of knowledge runs 
parallel with the actual power of the mind to under- 
stand it. This is good science teaching as defined by 
Glenn C. Blough. 

The key phrase in the preparation of scripts is in- 
tegration of material. Facts are necessary for under- 
standing. They can be best retained when their signifi- 
cance is immediately understood. If the child’s mind is 
to deduce new truth, he must be led as Saint Thomas 
teaches, from the known to the unknown, from the 
vague knowledge to distinct knowledge. 

In a properly prepared tape lesson, the child is led 
to a higher level in his thinking process. He is edu- 
cated. Script writers find it necessary to resurvey and 
rewrite their material many times before satisfaction 
is achieved. Last summer the time required for the 
writing of one script was about a week—a week of in- 
tensive study, thinking, writing, taping, and rewriting. 
The result is a better than average lesson from a bet- 
ter than average prepared teacher—a master lesson 
from a master teacher. 


Method of Presentation 


The method of presentation of this lesson will vary 
as to the originality and skill of the writer. The lec- 
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ture method, the question method, the problem soly. 
ing method—all can be used. A tape recorded lesson 
can be correlated with a filmstrip or be used with 
slides prepared by the teacher or a student. Individu- 
alized experimenting can be directed through a tape 
recorded lesson. 

Each child is supplied with a worksheet which has 
been carefully planned to direct and stimulate the 
child’s thinking. This serves a two-fold purpose: first, 
the worksheets help to concentrate the child’s atten- 
tion; and second, the worksheet serves as a good rec- 
ord of the lesson. This record can be used for points 
of classroom discussion. 

Tape is a direct instruction from mouth to ear. It 
captures the warmth of a person’s voice the enthusi- 
asm of a person’s interest, the challenge of a person's 
confidence. This voice is never tired, exasperated, or 
sarcastic even if it is the thirtieth time the child has 
heard the lesson. Master voices of master teachers, not 
only in science and math but in any field, can come 
from any part of the country to the poorest, the small- 
est, the richest, or biggest school. 


Not a Cure-All 


The possibility of the future is great. However, may 
I stress that this technique is not a cure-all for all the 
educational problems of a school science program. It 
will be as successful as the teacher who uses it. 

Pius XII in September of 1949, speaking to the un- 
ion of Italian Teachers, noted: “Confidently fix your 
gaze on that future which you will fashion with your 
own hands in the souls of your people.” To lead these 
pupils to the Creator by a better love and understand- 
ing of His creations is a difficult task but the future 
demands it. 

Pius XII did not consider any of the modern inven- 
tions of communication as replacing the teacher, rather 
he looked upon these inventions as a means “of making 
teaching more efficacious by becoming a complemen- 
tary element in the formation of pupils.” This tape re- 
corded lesson can be the complement that frees the 
teacher to give her attention to a smaller group while 
the unknown companion teaches the rest through the 
tape lesson. 


Emphasis on the “V” in Audio-Visual 


By Sister Teresa Leona, S.S.]J. 
































































































































STYLES ARE EVER CHANGING. So too, are the aids in use 
today in our classrooms. 







Sister Teresa Leona teaches grades seven and 
eight at Queen of Peace Junior High School, 
North Arlington, N. J. She has had twenty- 
nine years elementary teaching experience. 
Sister is Newark chairman of the N. J. Cath- 
olic Round Table of Elementary Science, and 
a member of the N. J. State Teachers As 
sociation. A graduate of Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, she has demonstrated 
before conventions and given workshops on 
science at the elementary level. She was in- 
structor at the Science Tape Institute of the 
NJCRT for the past two summers. 
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In August, 1958, Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act to“. . . correct as rapidly as pos- 
sible the existing imbalances in our educational pro- 
grams which have led to an insufficient proportion of 
our population educated in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages.” While reaffirming the 
principle “ . that the states and local communities 
have and must retain control over and primary respon- 
sibility for public education.” 

This challenge was taken up by the New York State 
Education Department through the use of the me- 
dium, Television. Remembering that the child can bet- 
ter comprehend what he sees through his eyes and 
hears with his ears, the teaching program was intro- 
duced. Therefore, today we are concentrating our 
thoughts for a few moments on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Science Programs which are tele- 
vised by the Regents Educational Program on Chan- 
nel 11. 


Daily Science in Archdiocese 


In the Archdiocese of Newark, New Jersey, under 
the direction of our superintendent, Monsignor Joseph 
A. Tuite, our classrooms took on the “New Look” last 
September when an additional audio-visual aid was 
wheeled into each classroom. You can well imagine 
the reacton of the children—A TV in our room!—while 
the teacher wondered and pondered over the question 
“How will it work out—how will it fit into our sched- 
ule? 

The teaching of science in the elementary school is 





no longer a matter of putting a few rocks, leaves, in- 
sects, and sea shells in a corner to collect dust. Consid- 
erably more science is being taught now than ten years 
ago. This has placed an extra burden on the elemen- 
tary school teacher. Many schools have a well-planned 
science curriculum. In our Archdiocese of Newark, for 
example, time has been allotted for the teaching of sci- 
ence daily, as well as a scheduled TV program. 

The studio-teacher and the classroom teacher make 
up a “teaching team.” Many classroom teachers with 
limited experiences in science and science teaching are 
learning along with their children. The inexperienced 
teacher can learn much and gain confidence from ob- 
serving how the lesson is presented and the experi- 
ment performed. But she must be on her guard not to 
let the TV teacher take over her classroom task of 
teaching science for her. By no means is the lesson 
completed when the program signs off. The classroom 
teacher must bear in mind that the TV lesson is only a 
tool. It is up to her to carry on the lesson—let the 
children perform the experiment and reason out diffi- 
culties that may arise. The alert teacher will observe 
carefully the techniques of the TV teacher in order to 
be ready to follow up in her next class period the les- 
son taught. She should be to her children an even bet- 
ter teacher of science than the TV teacher. The stu- 
dent has the opportunity of presenting any question 
that may have arisen in his mind. Perhaps the experi- 
ment seemed complicated; a phrase lost and conse- 
quently an incorrect idea formed—all these may be 
easily corrected by the classroom teacher. 
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TV Set Raised Above Eye Level 


These science lessons are taught by well prepared 
teachers, experts in the field of science. The experi- 
ments are all preformed by the use of easy-to-obtain 
materials. With the television set raised above the eye 
level of all students and placed in the most advan- 
tageous spot in the classroom, all students can easily 
see the TV teacher and watch the demonstration as the 
TV teacher does the experiment. The presentation of 
the lesson and amount of material covered in the 20- 
minute period is done in an expert manner. Naturally, 
with no interruptions, no questions from the students, 
and no mischievous Johnny or Mary to be corrected, 
the TV teacher can cover a great amount of material. 
This often proves too much for the average and partic- 
ularly the slow-learning student. Individual differences 
were definitely omitted when this program was in the 
planning stage. 

A major problem facing the classroom teacher is to 
try to make the students conscious of the fact that 
these programs are for an educational purpose and not 
being used as a means of entertainment. They are so 
accustomed to think of the TV as their “Wild West 
Showroom.” Consequently it is necessary for the 
teacher to be on the alert at all times during the broad- 
casts in order to make sure that each student is paying 
attention. They cannot afford to take their eyes from 
the screen for a second or they will miss an important 
demonstration in performing an experiment. 

One needs to live, work, and play with young chil- 
dren only a few hours to know that the often stated 
observation is true: “Children are curious.” They have 
an urge to investigate, to explore, to seek answers to 
the million questions that arise in their minds. This 
opportunity does not arise between the TV teacher and 
the audience pupil. But if they could only ask a ques- 
tion as the teacher performs the experiment—you know 
the “Why and How did you do it?” Then, too, they 
would like to work along with the teacher, but as the 
classroom teacher is not aware of the materials to be 
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used on the programs, the students cannot be told 
what to have on hand. This tends to cause the lesson to 
lose a definite amount of interest. 


A Few Positives and Negatives 


Since the advent of TV in my own classroom I have 
been on the lookout, as it were. In observing the reac- 
tion of my junior high students, a class of boys and girls, 
I encouraged them to write compositions on the sub- 
ject. Their positives and negatives could easily have 
been placed along side of my own. Let me point out a 
few of them; at the same time bear in mind that this 
is the trial and error stage of Lessons on TV. The TV 
program can never be turned on again to review what 
the teacher said or did during the lesson, nor can it be 
stopped in order to give fuller explanation to a partic- 
ular remark. Here is where the slow learning student 
and even the average student is at a disadvantage. If 
the teacher talks too rapidly—the slow learner cannot 
keep the same rapid pace. For example the definition 
“Heat energy is the motion of molecules” will go right 
over the slow learning student’s head if he has not some 
idea of what a molecule is—how it reacts to heat and 
cold. 

Absence of teacher-pupil participation. The lesson 
would hold the attention of the students if they could 
participate in the activity of the experimenter. For ex- 
ample: when the TV teacher had the demonstration of 
the thermometer the students could have been little 
experimenters in applying heat to the tube of mercury 
by pressing the warmth of their hands to the tube and 
then observe the mercury rise. The alert student near a 
window could quickly raise the window and place the 
thermometer outside for a few minutes and watch the 
mercury quickly drop. Or again, when the vibration 
lesson was televised, if the classroom teacher had 
known beforehand, she could have had on hand the 
tuning fork and glass of water. The classroom teacher 
could have performed the experiment along with the 
TV teacher in proving that when the tuning fork is 
struck, it vibrates. As soon as the tuning fork was struck 
it was inserted into the glass of water. The vibration 
of the tuning fork disturbed the water and sent drops 
of it in all directions. 

A testing program is necessary. A check-up should 
follow in order to determine how much the student 
acquired. These check-ups also serve as a good review. 
They could be planned in advance and accompany the 
manual. 

The filmed lesson is in most cases not so clear as the 
live one. The voice so important to the listener should 
be pleasant and clear. 

In the near future these defects will be eliminated. 
This is the trial and error stage of the experimental 
stage of the TV in the classroom. 

I prefaced my remarks that TV is a tool and I 
repeat it. The classroom teacher is the mistress of the 
situation. We are all in the pioneer stage in presenting 
and opening up to our grade school youngsters the field 
of science. 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Commandments 


The St. John’s Catechism, a 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced 
by St. John’s University, New York, 
is an audio-visual presentation of 
the material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of 
ten units. The first two sections 
have previously been evaluated. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting 
of approximately 60 frames of orig- 
inal art work in Eastman color; (2) 
a dramatization, in ten minutes, 
synchronized to the filmstrip on a 
12”, standard-speed, R.C.A. un- 
breakable record; (3) a Lesson 
Plan, printed on the back of each 
record sleeve, describing objectives, 
procedure, ten points of doctrine, 
six basic questions (which are also 
placed at the end of the filmstrip, 
and keved to appropriate pictures ), 


eight supplementary questions, and 
finally, suggested pupil prayers and 
resolutions. 

The stated purpose of each unit 
is twofold: to teach the lesson of 
the Baltimore Catechism to which 
it is keyed, and to make the lesson 
practical in the lives of the students. 

Costs of The Commandments is 
$150. Individual units are priced at 
$15. Various package plans are 
available. Material may be pre- 
viewed for a ten-day period. For 
further information write to the 
distributor: Brian Press, 230 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N.]. 


Series Evaluation 


Analysis. The following is a 
summary of individual evaluations 
presented for the purpose of giv- 
ing an over-all review of the series. 
It is based upon a summation of 
scores obtained for individual units, 
together with information gleaned 
from written analyses of units and 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their-membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 
General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Ham- 
merl, Superintendent — of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chairman 

Sister Saint 
S.S.M.N. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, 
O.S.F. 

Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Augustine, 


Chicago Committee: 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 
Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 
Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Bre- 


heny, Principal, Cardinal 
Spellman High School, N. Y., 
Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Walsh 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


Charles M. 


Newark Committee: 

Rev. John A. McAdam, Direc- 
tor, Archdiocesan Audio- 
Visual Library, Newark, 
Chairman 

Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Tuite, Superintendent of 
Newark Schools 

Sister Francis Dolores, S.S.J. 

Sister Carmelinda Sciscento, 
M.P.F. 

Dr. John O’Mara 

Mr. Eugene Zarro 


correspondence with the chairmen 
of the various committees. 
Theology, Philosophy, and Au- 
thenticity. The ratings in these 
areas averaged A—, A, and A, re- 
spectively. The general consensus 
of the committees was that the 
material adequately presents the 
teachings of the Church on faith 
and morals, its philosophy of 
education is in accordance with 
Catholic principles, and the facts 
as presented are reliable and 
authentic. Some minor points raised 
under the heading of theology 
really belong to organization of 
the material and will be treated 
later. The general reaction, there- 
fore, was that the content is solid 
and the meaning of the Command- 
ments is adequately presented. 
Psychology. In this area five units 
received a rating of B, four a rating 
of A, and one was marked C. The 
average for the series was B+, 
good to excellent. The question 
asked by the evaluators was: Does 
the filmstrip in its presentation 
properly stimulate the senses, 
imagination, emotions, and will? 
Sight and sound impact was con- 
sidered to be good. The frequent 
use of analogy, dramatization of 
biblical scenes, and their tie-in with 
current situations as stimulation to 
the imagination received favorable 
comment. However, _ intellectual 
over-view of the entire unit in some 
instances is impeded by too rapid 
transitions and by faulty organiza- 
tion of materials. The appeal to 
the emotions of the love and praise 
of God was considered to have been 
finely woven into the material. In 
some cases, stimulation of the will 
to action could have been increased 
in the story line, though this was 
partially taken care of in the lesso 
plans. 
Correlation, Organization, and 
Interest Appeal. These three items 
all received a rating of B+, good 
to excellent. The questions asked 
were: Is the material adapted to 
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the needs, maturity level, and back- 
ground of the student? Is there 
unity and coherence revealed in 
smooth transitions and in sufficient 
limitation in scope? Does it appeal 
to the interest range of the audi- 
ence? The main target audience of 
the series was considered to be the 
upper middle grades with some 
usefulness overflow into the grades 
above and below. There is good 
correlation with regard to vocabu- 
lary level and attention span. The 
material in some units, however, 
was considered to be too rudimen- 
tary for the proposed audience, re- 
quiring additional work by the 
teacher and ample use of the 
supplementary material in the les- 
son plans. In other instances, or- 
ganization suffers because of too 
rapid transitions and insufficient de- 
velopment of certain notions. In 
general, interest rate is high, due 
to the number of frames, vividness 
of the illustrations, use of dialog, 
and juxtaposition of contemporary 
and biblical characters in similar 
situations. In some instances how- 
ever, there could have been more 
personal involvement of children in 
the scripts and less of a didactic 
presentation. 

Technical Quality. The general 
rating for this item was A—, or ex- 
cellent. Art is clear, representational 
modern and bright, and closely tied 
in with the ideas being presented 
in the recordings. Voices of the 
actors were considered to be ap- 
propriate, with sufficient vibrancy 
and modulation to compel sus- 
tained attention. Some of the chil- 
dren’s voices in a few instances 
betray a geographical provincial- 
ism. 

Utilization. This item asked the 
question: To what extent does the 
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DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


Registered by the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York 


Apply to: Sister Marian Catherine, M.S., R.N. 
Director, Department of Nursing & Nursing Education 


series provide a teaching experience 
above and beyond that accom- 
plished by other teaching methods? 
The scores for individual units 
averaged to B+. The units are 
closely correlated to corresponding 
lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, 
No. Two. Catechism material is 
enriched through the visual mes- 
sage embodying principle, example, 
and practice. The Lesson Plans 
provide both further amplification 
of content and basic procedures to 
be followed. 

Outcomes. An average score of 
A— symbolized the reviewers’ re- 
actions to this item, asking how 
well does the material develop 
understandings, attitudes, and hab- 
its for Christian Social Living. 
Favorable comment was received 
on the orientation of the series 
toward practicing virtue rather than 
toward avoiding sin. The key idea 
developed is that the Command- 
ments are clear guides directing 
men toward heaven through the 
love of God and love of the neigh- 
bor, following the example of 
Christ. The Lesson Plans embody 
suggested resolutions for carrying 
the truth outside the classroom and 
making it live in concrete situations. 

Appraisal. The general average 
for the series was A—, good to ex- 
cellent. It will be found useful 
primarily for the upper middle 
grades with some overflow into 
both younger and older age groups. 
It is well integrated with the cate- 
chism, embodying good teaching 
devices, simple and clear in pres- 
entation. Minor weaknesses show 
need for improvement in some areas 
of organization. The CAVE Seal 
of Approval is granted for the 
series. 


SAINT VINCENT’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


158 West Twelfth Street, 
New York 11, New York, Conducted by 
Sisters of Charity of Mount Saint Vincent, N. Y. 


Teachers Nourish Vocations 
(Continued from page 354) 


of 152 seminarians felt that a 
teacher had hurt their vocation. The 
percentage, although small, can still 
be instructive. 

Here are the complaints: 

“Teachers and Sisters should not 
constantly prod. They should en- 
courage but let the aspirant make 
up his own mind.” 

“Pointing out a future seminarian 
and making him feel small in front 
of the other students by stressing 
his defects and saying that they are 
not the qualities of a priest.” 

“She always would say, ‘And he 
wants to be a priest!’ when I was 
caught talking or something like 
that.” 

“The Sister did not approve of 
minor seminaries and was all for 
trying to get my parents to make me 
finish high school first. This was a 
major hindrance in my vocation.” 

“Such threats as “When you get 
to the seminary, you'll be straight- 
ened out.’ She put my faults under 
a magnifying glass. Sadly, I re- 
sented this. She was hardly en- 
couraging.” 


Maturity and Frankness 


It is noteworthy that the semi- 
narians gave their judgments with 
both maturity and frankness. Their 
general agreement on the voca- 
tional virtues and faults of their 
teachers is impressive. 

Further, scattered through the 
questionnaires were occasional 
recollections or comments with the 
power to bring one up with a start. 
And in one or the other instance 
thoughts were expressed with a 
wisdom that belied the writer's age. 


The Cistercian Fathers 


Members of the Cistercian Monastery, Our Lady of 
Dallas, in addition to their monastic life, teach in sec- 


ondary and higher educational fields. 
Young men who have finished their high school edu- 


cation and who feel they have a vocation to serve 
God in the religious life by becoming a Cistercian 


Father, should write for information to: 


ACCREDITED BY NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING 


Reverend Director of Vocations 


1 year of Chemistry 


CISTERCIAN MONASTERY 
Route 2—Box 1 


Irving, Texas 
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A poignant drama is highlighted 
by one seminarian’s description of 
a Sister who helped his vocation. 
“She was very kind and made the 
religious vocation seem closer, less 
aloof, and more attractive. Her 
joyousness in great suffering in- 
spired us—she taught for two years 

while suffering from cancer. May 


she rest in peace. I am grateful to 
Sister always.” 

One seminarian added an un- 
solictted, extra comment at the 
bottom of his sheet. “I think Sisters 
have a great way of influencing a 
boy or girl in his or her vocation. 
God made it that way. I thank 
God for the nuns I had.” 


By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


The Anatomy of Language 
Review by Sister Therese, S.N.D. 


The Anatomy of Language is the title 
of an album of records, prepared and 
narrated by Morris Schreiber, an experi- 
enced English teacher and principal of 
a New York City school. The album has 
for subtitle: For College Entrance Prepa- 
ration in English and for General Cul- 
tural Improvement. 

In the series are seven 12” longplay 
records, the first five of which are devoted 
to vocabulary building and word mastery. 
Most of the words taught are Greek or 
Latin derivatives, which whenever pos- 
sible are analyzed into their component 
parts and grouped according to the mean- 
ings of the root, prefix, or suffix. 

These words deal with the following 
general aspects: time; number; place; 
people (man’s physical, mental, and spiri- 
tual aspects); family and religion; edu- 
cation and government; man’s senses and 
emotions; man’s work; people and things. 
Side 9 contains a vocabulary review and 
mastery test; Side 10 is concerned with 
analogies (word relationships. ) 

The sixth record deals with writing an 
elective composition (narrative and de- 
scriptive writing) and organizing and 
writing an essay (exposition). The 
seventh and last record discusses and 
teaches techniques in reading compre- 
hension. 

The voice of the narrator is distinct, 
pleasant, and well-modulated. The lessons 
are carefully organized and clearly pre- 
sented. Each lesson begins with an effec- 
tive introduction whose purpose is to 
motivate and stimulate the interest of 
the listener. Various kinds of practice 
patterns: multiple choice, completion, 
and matching tests, interrupt the lectures 
at suitable intervals in order to summarize 
and test what has been taught. 

About ninety per cent of the difficult 
words which students need to know in 
order to read with understanding and full 
appreciation the material in their text- 
books, in the English classics, and in 
magazines and newspapers which cater to 
the better educated of their readers, are 
Latin and Greek derivatives. By learning 
the roots, prefixes, and suffixes taught on 
these records, the student will have the 
clues to the accurate meanings of thou- 
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sands of English words derived form 
Latin and Greek. Moreover he will be- 
come word-conscious. Before long his 
interest in word analysis will gain mo- 
mentum. Having learned all the important 
prefixes, he will recognize their mean- 
ings in new combinations. He will check 
with the dictionary for the meanings of 
new roots. He will find himself analyzing 
the new words he hears on the radio or 
television. He will be able to distinguish 
the shades of meaning between words 
that seem synonymous. 

I would recommend this album of rec- 
ords and the book which accompanies the 
records (it contains most of what is ex- 
plained on the records and the answers to 
tests) to the following: (1) to the well- 
trained, resourceful teacher as an acces- 
sory teaching tool; (2) to the high school 
student preparing for college entrance 
examinations, for a position in a business 
office (especially that of stenographer or 
secretary ), for the teaching profession or 
for any other profession where a superior 
vocabulary is essential for success; (3) 
to the college student who finds himself 
in college with an inadequate vocabulary 
or poorly prepared in English composi- 
tion or creative writing. 

If the records are used for short periods 
and at frequent intervals according to the 
method outlined by the author, there is 
no doubt but that the desired objectives 
in language skills will be achieved. 

SisTER THERESE, S.N.D. 


Notre Dame High School, Park Avenue, 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 


Nuclear Radiation Detectors 
Review by Rev. Jos. A. Coyne, O.S.A. 


Nuclear Radiation Detectors is a mo- 
tion picture, sound and color, for the sci- 
ence class particularly physics and chem- 
istry, both at the college and secondary 
school level. It is produced and dis- 
tributed by Cenco Educational Films. 
This is a new venture for Cenco in sci- 
ence teaching aids. Cenco is an old and 
respected company more familiar to the 
science teacher by the trade name Cen- 
tral Scientific Co. manufacturers and 
suppliers of laboratory equipment. 

This motion picture is designed to ex- 
plain and demonstrate the various in- 
struments that are used to detect radio- 


active emanations i.e. alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays. The picture explains that 
there are two kinds of radiations, namely 


. electromagnetic and corpuscular. It pre- 


sents the concept of light radiation, heat 
radiation, radio waves, x rays, ions, and 
ionization. There are some excellent ani- 
mated drawings showing the action of 
radioactive rays. Also there are actual 
photographs of ray tracks in a Wilson 
Cloud chamber. 

The following instruments (i.e. nuclear 
radiation detectors) are fully explained 
and demonstrated: (1) gold leaf electro- 
scope; (2) Geiger counter; (3) open air 
alpha ray detector; (4) Wilson Cloud 
Chamber; (5) diffusion cloud chamber; 
(6) bubble chamber; (7) emulsion on 
photographic film; (8) _ scintillation 
counter; and (9) solid state detectors. 

Technically this motion picture is very 
good, the narrator is excellent, the color 
is really beautiful, the photography at its 
best, and the method of presentation very 
logical. However, some things should 
have been included which would have 
made the picture even better, such as: 
the electromagnetic spectrum, structure 
diagrams of the atoms, definitions of vari- 
ous particles, and the explanation of the 
dosimeter. 

Nuclear Radiation Detectors is an ex- 
cellent teaching aid. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the audio-visual library in science. 

(Continued on next page) 


FINAL 
REMINDER 


The proper implementation of the 
NACO Physical Education Pro- 
gram requires that it be instituted 
no later than January 1, 1962. 
Thus the month of December yet 
remains during which you can in- 
augurate this program in your 
school. 

The NACO Program has been 
approved and commended by 
The National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association and President 
Kennedy’s Council on Youth 


Fitness. 

It is the only program of its kind 
available to Catholic schools. 

The NACO Physical Education 
Program 


e Provides all necessary text materials, 
lesson plans and equipment 


e Can be taught by any member of 
your current teaching staff 


e Does not require extensive or expen- 
sive facilities 


e Provides the directed exercise neces- 
sary for the proper physical develop- 
ment of your students. 


For further information, write: 


The National Council on Physical Education 
Seton 


Hall aw 4 
South Orange, N. J 


Atten: Dr. Victor J. Di Filippo 
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Nationally classroom tested and used 
for over 10 years, the new 45 EP records 
(each equivalent to two of the former 78 
RPM records) make Mr. Arithmetic more 
compact and easier to use than ever. 


Addition 
Subtraction 20-8 9 
Multiplication 1-144 
Divisi 

Percentage 


1%-10% a 


Send for set of 5 records, $10 
or order individually, $2 each 


TUTOR, Inc., RECORDS - Dept. 


P.O. Box 327, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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plain glass windows can be transformed into 
rich, beautiful church windows. 

EASILY APPLIED FREE SAMPLES 
Serving Since 1901 


WINDOWPHANIE CO., Box 229 CE 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shali be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of li ary 
books for Cateete oenaneENY or Hig 
Schools. Specify leve 


1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 
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mended for Catholc elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 


4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 


Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TEACHERS — ORDER 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 
Pius 5 test and answer books in English, Math, 
Science, Religion Review and Social Studies 

All 6 for $10.00 
Send check or M.O. only to: 


Y.E.S. BOOKS, Dept. CE-1 
6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y. 


(Continued from preceding page ) 
The picture was shown to a physics and 
chemistry class. Their reaction was one 
hundred per cent favorable: good to 
better to best—this is better than par for 
the course. The picture was also shown 
to a group of 9th grade general science 
students. There was general agreement 


that it was good, that they learned a Ip 
but most of its was over their heads and 
they did not understand it. One youngste 
remarked that the Cenco trade mark wa; 
very much in evidence in the testing 
equipment used in the picture. 

Rev. JosepH A. Coyne, 0.$.4 
Cascia Hall, Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Code No. 


1 Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2 Assumption Celiege, Worcester, Mass. 

3 Audiotronics 

4 Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C 

5 Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 

6 Cambesce Scientific Co 

7 Cathelic Book & Supply Co 

8 Catholic Building and Maintenance 

9 Catholic University of America 

10 Cistercian Fathers, Irving, Texas 

11 College Misericordia, Dalias, Pa 

12 College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio, 
Mount St. Jeseph, Ohio 

13 College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N.Y. 

14 College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. 

15 College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station. N.J. 

16 College of St. Francis, Joliet, i 37 

17 College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, 
Ohie 

18 College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn 

19 College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 0 

20 Creighton University, The, Omaha, Nebr 

21 Crestcard 

22 Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


23 Dunbarton College, Washington, 0D.C.. 

24 Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn... 

25 Folkways Records & Service Corp. 

26 Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Meo 

27 yaaa Missionaries of Mary, New York 
WY. 


4 Gold Medal “Products 

30 Macalaster-Bicknell Co 

31 Marian College, Indianapolis, 

32 Marymount College, Pales Verdes Estates, 
Calif. 

33 Mason Candies, Inc. 

34 Mercy Hespital School of Nursing 

35 Misericordia Hospital Scheel of Nursing 

36 Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, N.H...... 

37 Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.... 

38 Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, N.S..... 

39 National Council on Physical Education 

40 Ohaus Scale 

41 Palmer, + Co 

42 Parks College of St. Louis University 

43 Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, inc 

44 Plastic Mold & Engineering Co 
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49 St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H...... mm 

50 St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. a 

51 St. i i 

52 St. John’s University, Jamacia, N.Y... 

53 St. Jeseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md 

54 St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

55 St. Joseph Hospital School ef Nursing 

56 St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, ind 

57 St. Mary’s College, Xavier, Kansas 

58 St. Vincent’s Hospital School of Nursing.... 

59 Science Electronics, 

60 Sisters of Charity of Mount St. Vincent 

61 Sisters of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa 

62 Superscope, 

63 Teaching Materials Corporation 

64 Tutor, Inc., 

65 Underwood Corp 

66 Unitren Instrument Co. 

67 University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa 

68 University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas.. 

69.Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky 

70 V-M Corp 

71 Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis 

72 Wagner, Joseph F., 1 

73 Webster Electric Co 

74 Windowphanie Co 

75 Wrigley, Wm. Jr., Co. 

76 YES Books 

77 Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn... 


INDEX TO AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


A-V 26 Sight and Sound Language Station 

A-V 27 Language Lab Brochure issued by RCA.. 

A-V 28 TRW Offers Booklet on Language Lab 
Testing Techniques 

A-V 29 The New Bell & Howell Filmesound 

Specialist 
A-V 30 College of New Rochelle Gets Unusual 
Language L 


INDEX TO NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


SS&E 29 Decontamination Fountain 

SS&E 30 Manger Scene in “Stained Glass” 
SS&E 31 Three Vecational Books 

SS&E 32 Communism in Picture Story 
SS&E 33 Ocupational Exploration Kit 
SS&E 34 Cence Lab instruments Catalog 
SS&E 35 New Book-Cart by Grade-Aid 
SS&E 36 Kit of Chemicals 


Service Coupon 32-4 | 
| 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS or code number of product or service on which you desire | 
further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and mail this coupon. 
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For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 
A-V 26, A-V27, A-V 28, A-V 29, A-V 30 
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WHAT 
ABOUT 
SCHOOL BUS 
INSURANCE? 


In recent years, the traditional immunity of non-profit private and 
public institutions has been radically altered by court decisions and 
legislation. School buses, since they are engaged in transferring 
children thousands of miles daily, are of particular interest to school 
administrators, state officials, and parents. Any accidents involving 
school buses may affect not only the children of the school and the 
bus driver but innocent third parties as well who must be compensated 
for injuries and property damage incurred. State legislatures have 
acted in a number of instances on this matter and a recent survey 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on state 
requirements for school bus insurance forms the basis of a timely, 
informative article on School Bus Insurance appearing in the 
November-December issue of Catholic Building and Maintenance. 
You should not miss it! 
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Your rectory, school, and convent copy should arrive the 
week of November 20th. 


Also in the November-December issue, you will find. . . 


* Acomplete report of Catholic institutional construction - £ = 
for 1961—with statistics and graphs. 


* An article on Institutional financing by bond issues by 
A. Gummersbach. 


* Articles on the new building projects of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel High School, Wheaton, 
Maryland 
St. Simeon’s Convent, Chicago, IIlinois 
. Sueenne the Apostle Parish Plant, Crystal Lake, 
inois 


* An eight-page roundup of developments and equipment 
in the field of Temperature Control. 
A treatment of raising the status of the custodians of our 
institutions by Father Paul Louis of San Diego Uni- 
versity. 
Considerations on equipping institutional kitchens and 
utilizing food products in proper institutional menu 
planning by CBM’s food editor, Brother Herman E. 
Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


and many other interesting features. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


HE SCHOOL - CHURCH - RECTORY - CONVENT - HOSPIT aL 


read 
CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


a Joseph F. Wagner Inc., publication 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting . . . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades J and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF 
more precise control . . . sound foundation fpr the flow- LEARNS THE 
script cursive, soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 


CURSIVE. Grades J through 8., A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the NEW *RITE- 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. . 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ball Poin 
minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! NOW with REFI 


ball point inserts with ¢ 
fined ink. Instant. smooth 
and drying. Controlled vise 
smearing, no leaking. Fine of 
point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 
glossy black, red. green, blue or yel 
cial tough plastic resists scuffs, cracks 
for years of hard usc! EXCLUSIVE fi 
double indentations promote holding 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; R 
The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 


Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 


grade levels. 











